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S W.BLACK’S SON, Epwaron T. Brack. 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


LADY WISHES POSITION AS HOUSE- 

keeper, or companion to elderly person. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address X. Y., 907 West Ninth St., 
Wilmington, Bel. 





HORTHAND TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY OR 
by usual method, personally or by mail. Eugene 
C. Lewis, 522 Walnut St. » Phila. 





ANTED—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 

by an energetic youug woman of experience, who 

is a good sewer and willing to make herself generally 

useful. Can give good reference. Address Box 135 
Swarthmore, a. 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY A 

young woman as mother’s assistant. Friend pre- 

ferred. Reference required. Address Box 377, Easton, 
Maryland. 


ANTED.—-AT ONCE, BY A YOUNG WOMAN, 
a Friend, a position as companion, Address No. 
51, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND, 
a position as housekeeper, companion for invalid 
ab a et rson,or any position of trust. Address R., 
tounge. third St., Philadelphia. 


,OT HER’ Ss HEL P WANT ED.—A YOUNG wo- 
man with experience to assist in care of children. 
Liberal compensation. In replying, state previous ex- 
erience. Address, or apply 1o MRS. H. K. LOVE, 
adcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa 


ANTED.—AT ONCE, BY A PERSON OF 

ripe experience, a position as matron, or manag- 

ing housekeeper, at institution, school, boarding- house, 
hotel, or private family. Address No. 47, this Office. 


IR RENT. —FURNISHED, ELEGANT -COT- 

tage; modern conveniences ; hot-water heat ; finest 
location. Rent six months or year, or will sell. 
MATHIS & WELLS, 43 South Virginia Avenue, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





ERY CHEEKFUL AND DESIRABLE ROOMS 
for rent with first-class table board. Friends’ family. 
M. B. L., 1819 Thompson St. 


OOMS AND BOARD.—CONVENIENT TO 

railroad and Friends’ Meeting-house. Mrs. S. A. 

GOVER, 1143 Twenty-first Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


EV ENT EENT H ST., PHILA., 1423 NORT H. 

Newly papered and ‘painted. odern improve- 

ments. Rooms and board, or rooms without board. 
Terms reasonable. Friends’ family. 


7ANTED.—TWO OR THREE UNFURNISH- 
ed rooms. Central only. Address No. 50, this 
Office. 











WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, 55th 
street, West Philadelphia. 


DAR’ Tl IES 'S DESIRING TO VISI" T WASHINGT ( IN 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a da Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, NW: , Washington, D. C. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 


Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER 
SciENcE 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—aod 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies, so that those 
near the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Baltimore and return at a special rate of two cents per 
mile, upon card orders. 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 
or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, card 
orders on the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Division,—any point east of Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 

ersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 

ilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac 
Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria 
& Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New 
ee city, or other leased or affiliated lines within these 
imits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 25th of Tenth 
month, with limit of expiration Eleventh month 8th, 

8, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be forwarded by mail a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. Applicants 
will state specifically what railroad or by what system 
they wish to come over 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr,, 
6 South street, Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR 
North and Centre streets, Baltimore. 


LODGING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
dation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting- 
house, Baltimore, are requested to forward their applica- 
tions as promptly as possible. The rooms will be read 
for occupancy on Sixth-day evening, 28th of Tent 
month, for those who wish to attend the sessions of the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging, or both, can be obtained in the neighborhood, 
at a moderate cost. The Committee is prepared to fur- 
nish names and residences of those who offer such ac- 
commodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the following 
Friends : 


Cuarxktey Ho tt, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
Sacure H. Starr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub. Committee of the Committee on Entertainment, 
or to 
BerRTHA JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto., 
Secretary of the General Committee. 
N. B.—In making application, Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Baltimore. 


Excursion to Idaho. 
THERE will be an 


EXCURSION TO PARMA, 
TENTH MonruH 18, 


IDAHO, 


—the last regular one for 1898, unless further 
notice is given. 

One fare, plus $2 for round trip from Chicago. 

Tickets good for 21 days. 
Address, immediately, 
Morris A. WILSON, 

Chairman Committee, Magnolia, 11. 

or, D. E. BurtEy, Gen. Pass. Agent Oregon 

Short Line Railway, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 









ui 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY. SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; 
lation, and drainage the best; 
individual attention and « 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principfad, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


light, heat, venti- 
combined advantages of 
lass enthusiasm. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, )} 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Botn Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
ourse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


P ness 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 
For circulars apply to the Principals. 


ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


preparauion, 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


sé THE WHITTIER,”’ 
oo N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Rooms, with board, 


in Friends’ family. 


Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open ali the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 





JAMES HOOD. 








| 





A Safe Six Per Cent. 


Investment. 


7 E undersigned offers for sale 
$25,000 of the First Mortgage 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


CLEVELAND (N. Y.) WATER COMPANY, 


owned and operated by the Continental 
Water Works Company, of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. The latter company is com- 
posed of well-known and substantial busi- 
ness men, who have been very successful 
in the management of their local water 
supply plants in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

Cleveland is a growing town on the north 
shore of Oneida Lake, N. Y. The water 


supply is abundant and of excellent quality. 
After only one year’s operation the com- 
pany already has a revenue sufficient to pay 


all expenses, including interest on the 
bonds, and leave a substantial surplus. 
This assures the safety of the bonds, as the 
income will steadily increase; and the 
mortgage is small, $25,000 being all that 
can be issued on the present plant 

The interest on these bonds is payable 
May Ist and November Ist, at the office of 
the Trust Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, the trustees. 

Denomination of bonds, $500 each. 
Price, par and accrued interest. 

For further information, address 


WM. P. HUSTON, 
103 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 








Lydia A. Murphy, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
721 Green St., Philadelphia. 


L12ZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 NoxrtH Eveventn Street, 
Philadelphia. 


736 Spring Garden 5t., 


CAROLINE RAU, Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


MEDIUM 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


John C. Hancock & Co.,|"*” 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CO A L_ FREE BURNING | 


Telephone Connection. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
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OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomsoy’ 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spe: 
and other fanilies. 

The chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,”’ is wel) 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Ric! 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $s 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money 

ELLWOOD ROBERTs, 
Norristown, Pa 

N. B. A few copies of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism" {o; 

sale at $1.25 each. 


Cer 


Nand 


Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ‘*‘ The True Story of the Chris 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE Sux 
PRINTING House, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. |i 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Back Dress Goods. 


Our lines of these fabrics have 
been selected to suit any purse, and 
while we are ready to meet any 
taste, however luxurious, we are 
quite as well prepared to suit the 
conservative or even the ultra-con- 
servative idea of economy. The 
assortments are undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive in the city. 
Black All-wool Twilled Serge, very de- 

sirable for gymnasium suits, full 43 inches 
wide, 
At 37)2 cents a yard. 

Black All-wool Crepon, lustrous finish, 

suitable for separate skirts, 45 ins. wide, 
At 50 cents a yard. 

Black All-wool Storm Serge, an extra 

heavy quality, 50 inches wide, 
At 58 cents a yard. 

Black All-wool Covert Cloth, a very 
popular fabric this season for plain tailor- 
made dresses, 44 inches wide, 

At 75 cents a yard. 

Black All-wool French Poplin, a fash- 

ionable cloth, 46 inches wide, 
At $1.00 a yard. 


Black All-wool Granite Cloth, a new 
and stylish fabric for Fall wear, 50 inches 


At $1.00 a yard. 
Samples willingly sent upon request. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 
Address orders ‘‘ Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philad: Iphia. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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‘Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLII. 
I wouLtp rather have one thing of importance go 
well than have the credit of being intrusted with ten. 
James LoGan. 


In a letter to William Penn, in 1705. 


THE GARDEN OF LIFE. 
THE Garden of Life,—it beareth well, 
It will repay our care ; 
But the blossom must always and ever be 
Like the seed we're planting there. 


For beautiful thoughts make beautiful lives ; 
And every word and deed 
Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As the flower lies in the seed. 
—A. E. Godfrey, in Christian Work. 


SEAMAN: GIDEON, THOMAS, NATHANIEL, 
JOHN. 
From the Memoir of Rachel Hicks, of Westbury, L. 
born 1789, and died 1878.) 


Or my dear father, Gideon Seaman, it may be truly 
said that through life he had been remarkable for 
consistency, uprightness, and integrity. He was 
deeply concerned for the maintenance of all our testi- 
monies, traveled much as a companion to ministers in 
the service of their Lord and Master, and on commit- 
tees of our yearly and subordinate meetings, and also 
filled with usefulness many important stations in our 
Society. Especially as an elder he was considered a 
father in Israel. His house and heart were open to 
receive his friends, and very many have partaken, 
under his roof, of his kindness and hospitality., In 
early life he was closely united in spirit with those 
who had become uneasy with the holding of slaves 
by Friends ; and was one of the faithful laborers, in 
that day, in promoting emancipation. After Friends 
had liberated their slaves, he, with others, felt a con- 
cern to remunerate those who had labored for their 
former owners after the age for which white children 
are usually bound. 

After this was accomplished in Westbury Monthly 
Meeting (from which Jericho Monthly Meeting had 
not then been set oft), some concerned Friends formed 
an association called the ‘‘ Charity Society,”’ which is 
still in operation, and a fund was raised, the interest 
of which was used, and still is, for the schooling of 
colored children. I well remember hearing my father 


k 


(She was 


speak of the satisfaction these labors yielded to his 
mind, believing that Friends had done all that the 
principles of justice and mercy required of them in 
this particular. 

In his serious reflections on the probable result to 
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the African race amongst us, it settled on his mind as 
a truth that if white people dealt justly by them, and 
they themselves improved the privileges liberty gave 
them, they would become useful citizens ; but if they 
were idle and dissipated in their habits, they would 
dwindle and be removed out of the way—which, in 
some instances, he lived to see verified. During the 
remainder of his life, until his mind was impaired by 
paralysis, he was concerned and careful to avoid using 
the produce of slave labor—thus bearing a faithful 
and consistent testimony against this great and crying 
evil. 

But we see, notwithstanding, exemplified in his 
life and experience, that good works, though indis- 
pensable to the Christian, and which were in him the 
fruits of the Spirit, are not of themselves sufficient to 
effect the soul’s salvation. In a time of close trial he 
did not rely upon these, but upon the mercy and 
goodness of God for admittance into the kingdom of 
Heaven. At one time he said, “ I have thought much 
of the expression in a letter of Elias Hicks to Hugh 
Judge, that if we are saved at last it is ‘through un- 
merited mercy ;’ a great and good saying.”” This he 
expressed during a short illness in 1831, and in the 
88th year of his age. 

Under a heavy weight of exercise of mind, at a 
time when his recovery seemed doubtful, he said, “ It 
is a great thing at such a time as this to feel fully ap- 
proved in the divine sight. Many men pass along 
pretty well; but we are so prone to evil—so much for 
the world and the things thereof—which are of little 
value compared with that which istocome. Atsuch 
a time as this it will not do, it is not enough ; what 
are ten thousand worlds compared with the salvation 
of the immortal soul!’’ He soon after added, “ It is 
an awful thing to die.’’ In reply, it was said to him, 
that we apprehended he was ready, and saw nothing 
in his way. He answered, ‘I do not feel that full 
assurance that I would wish.” It was remarked to 
him that the Divine Master had to say when near the 
close, ‘‘ Why hast thou forsaken me?” On being 
reminded of his great faithfulness in doing that which 
he believed to be right, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, mainly— 
but I was called to the ministry about fifty years ago. 
The cross was so great that I gave up but a few 
times, for which I felt great peace; but the fear of 

man prevailed, so that I did not give up fully, and 
thus I lost my reward and my strength, and suffered 
great distress of mind. I now feel poor and dry, and 
good for nothing; but I keep my mind inward and 
strive for patience. My life may be prolonged ; if so, 
I shall feel humbly thankful.” 

I was deeply affected to see my aged parent thus 
stripped and proved, and said in my heart, “‘ The fear 
of man prevailed in him, even to disobedience to his 
Creator; but in this solemn moment, where are they 








of whom he was afraid in early life? They have all 
passed away and he is left alone ; of all that genera- 
tion there is not one now to soothe or rebuke him.” 
Oh, reader, whoever thou art, take warning, and fear 
Him only who lives forever ! 

Through Divine favor my dear father did recover 
his health, and for years—until a stroke of paralysis 
deprived him of speech—gave abundant evidence that 
his mind centred in waiting upon the Lord, and I 
have no doubt that this season of deep suffering and 
conflict was dispensed for his purification ; to prepare 
the soul for that state of bliss and joy in store for the 
righteous through all eternity with the innumerable 
host who “came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb,” which is the Divine life of God in the 
soul. He died in his ninety-third year. 

My father’s father, Thomas Seaman, died in 1804, 
aged about ninety-two. Although he had been 
religiously concerned from his youth, in early man- 
hood he bought a colored man, whom, being of an 
unpleasant temper, he sold—but when Friends be- 
came concerned on the subject of holding slaves, he 
bought him back again, and then set him free. | 
record this to show the necessity of charity and for- 
bearance one with another. Friends in this country 
were brought up in familiarity with the practice of 
holding slaves, and many faithful ones did not see its 
inconsistency while the slaves were kindly treated. 
But being faithfully obedient, in due time the eye of 
the mind was opened to see that liberty was the right 
of all, without distinction of color or nation. Thus 
there was an advancement in purity of life and con- 
duct, consequent upon an advancement in the life and 
power of Truth. 

My grandfather was regular in his attendance of 
our religious meetings until very advanced age. I 
well remember his serious countenance and dignified 
deportment, especially in meetings. Friends in the 
neighborhood having lived in great simplicity and 
plainness, he was grieved in old age to see a 
change taking place; and often with a sigh would 
say, “Pride and greatness are creeping in among 
Friends.”” Another common expression of his was, 
‘Gratitude for our many favors is much wanting 
among mankind.” 

His father, Nathaniel Seaman, was also a relig- 
iously concerned Friend. In early life he married 
Rachel, daughter of Henry and Mary Willis—valu- 
able Friends—who came from England, and bought 
a tract of land of John Seaman, and named it West- 
bury, after Westbury in England. In my childhood, 
adjoining the house I now live in, stood one they 
built in 1688 ; a meeting was alternately held here 
and at the house of a neighboring Friend named 
Titus, some time before a meeting-house was built in 
the place. Not long after the marriage of Nathaniel 
Seaman, he bought this farm of his wife's father, 
Henry Willis, who removed to Jericho, and was the 
ancestor of those in that locality who bear his name. 

John Seaman, the father of Nathaniel, bought of 
the Indians the tract of land above alluded to. He 
was nota member of our Society, although from 
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incidents in his life which my father, with great satis- 
faction, used to relate, it appears that he was, in 
some degree, a Friend in principle. On one occasion 
the men of the village of Hempstead, where he 
resided, sent to him (as he was Justice of the Peace) 
for a warrant to take up a Quakér who had had a 
meeting there, which he refused, saying: “If he has 
not broken the peace, let him go about his business.” 
The Friend, in conversation with a priest, was seen 
to have the best of the argument, and was therefore, 
an overmatch for him; but the people, intent on their 
purpose, went to another magistrate and obtained a 
warrant, and the Quaker was tied to the hinder part 
of a cart, and thus taken to Jamaica and put into 
prison. 

At another time John Seaman (as he was also 
captain of the militia) was informed that a large num- 
ber of Indians were coming to cut off the white 
people. This brought him under a great weight of 
exercise ; but, turning his mind to the Almighty for 
counsel and direction, he felt prepared to go out with 
the few white men of the then small village, to whom, 
although armed, he gave positive orders not to fire 
on the Indians unless he gave them the order. Thus 
he met the thousand that were marching toward 
them, and ordered the head man, or chief, to stop, 
and obtaining from him a promise that the Indians 
should do no harm, he told them they might go on, 
and, walking by his side, he perceived the chief to 
tremble. Captain John Seaman—as his own son 
Nathaniel related to my father—ever after spoke of 
the circumstances with seriousness as a Providential 
deliverance. I feel it right to record this account as 
an evidence to show that had the aborigines of our 
country always been wisely and, justly dealt with, 
room would have been made for the white settlers 
without the shedding of blood. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
XI. 
THE MOST PRACTICAL THING IN THE WORLD. 


° BY PRES. WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, 


WueEwn one looks abroad in the world at the close of 
this wonderful century, he may describe his time in 
phrases which will be determined by his point of 
view. If he thinks of the industrial revolutions which 
have replaced the labor of men’s hands by the whirr 
of iron wheels he may call this the Age of Machinery. 
If he compares the physical environment of the aver- 
age man with that of his predecessors, he may call it 
the Age of Physical Comfort. If he studies the avo- 
cations of men, and considers how each labors in his 
own corner, at his own little department of human 
effort, he may call it the Age of Specialization. A 
moment’s consideration of railroads and steamships 
will make it an Age of Rapid Transit, and when the 
telegraph and telephone have been added to his 
thought he may call it the Age of Ease of Communi- 
cation; it would require little observation of the 
modern multiplication of every form of printed matter 
to justify the conclusion that this is the Age of Uni- 
versal Reading, while a study of the organization of 
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the commercial world must convince us that this is 
the Age of Cooperation. 

[he list of phrases might be indefinitely extended ; 
let it serve my present purpose to point out that every 
one of these titles, which have most readily occurred 
to me as characterizing the time in which we live, is 
significant of the successful application of the human 
mind to the service of human need ; machinery, phys- 
ical comfort, specialization, easy communication, lit- 
erature, social and commercial organization,—is not 
each of these a typical manifestation of the spirit of 
the time, only an example of the way in which our 
present condition is based upon mental achievement, 
and do they not point to the conclusion that this is 
the Age of Intellectual Supremacy ? 

If, then, we are living in a time when the work of 
the world, whether we consider it broadly or in de- 
tail, depends upon intelligent application of old forces 
to new conditions, if modern progress has annihilated 
distance, and made every country a competitor in 
every market, if it has laid tribute upon every zone 
and every land to minister to our comfort or our 
pleasure, and if with every passing day new contribu- 
tions are being made to the sum of human achieve- 
ment, then to live in a world so intricate, to get from 
life a reasonable measure of what it has to offer, and 
still more, to.accomplish in it what may reasonably 
be one’s share of useful work, requires not only hon- 
esty and earnestness, but a mind trained and informed. 
In this view I have rightly dared to call a cultivated 
mind the most practical thing in the world. I have 
ventured to use the word ‘practical,’ because, 
though I feel some fear of misinterpretation, I desire 
to avail myself of the hold which that word, with the 
varying ideas it conveys, has upon all our minds, and 
because, after somewhat extended observation and 
thought upon the subject, | am convinced that the 
word is here properly applied. 

If we seek for the authoritative definition of our 
word, we shall find that it applies to that which may 
be put in practice ; that which may be made of use. 
Now we pour out our money, we sacrifice our ease, 
and contrive ways and means by which our children 
may have what we call “an education.”’ Can that 
education be made “of use’’? Is it ‘ practical ’’ ? 
We are all agreed as to the primary department ; the 
dullest mind must see the advantage of knowing the 
multiplication table, and the eminent utility of the 
ability to sign one’s name; what we still need is to 
deepen our appreciation of the higher training, to see 
more clearly, and realize more truly, that the applica- 
tion cf true culture knows no narrow limit, and that 
the education which sends a man into the world 
mentally acute, intellectually sound, possessing a mind 
furnished with the garnered riches of the ages, and 
practically equipped with the newest achievements of 
discovery or invention, will enable him, first, to make 
his living easier, second, to know better what kind of 
living is worth the getting, third, to live better and 
more happily, fourth, to better serve his neighbor, 
and fifth, to better appreciate his own relation to the 
Infinite,—and so to undertake more understandingly 
those duties which come from that relation, or in 
more common phrase, to better serve his God. 
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There ts still among us too much of the feeling 
of the dear old lady whose two sons had toiled until 
a late maturity in wringing from the barren hills 
where their father had worn out his life, just a little 
more than a bare existence. When they had taught 


| in the country school, and had paid their way through 


college, they were the pride of their mother’s heart ; 
but when one had become a lawyer, and one a 
teacher, she mourned over their loss. I do not know 
what the lawyer has accomplished. I believe that he 
is prosperous, and I am ready to believe that some 
lawyers are useful, but I know that for a quarter of a 
century that teacher has been an inspiration to young 
people. His pupils, the true children of his mind 
and heart, are scattered abroad over the land, and 
when I meet one of them who tells me how he was 
helped to a fuller vision of the true, the good, the 
beautiful, by the ministrations of my college friend, 
I remember the mournful tone of his mother as she 
said to me, “ Well, after boys go to college, they 
arn’t much use on the farm.’”” Now I did not agree 
with her, and after considerably more than two 
decades’ occasional reflection upon the subject, I still 
disagree. | know many farmers, and among the 
best and most successful of them are educated gen- 
tlemen who have brought their trained minds to bear 
upon the problems of agriculture with results that 
have justified their choice of a profession. 

What education did for the sons of my old friend, 
and what it will do for every young man, is not to 
unfit him for anything for which he is already fitted, 
but to set him free. I think I have heard an occa- 
sional joke laboriously aimed at the school-master’s 
inability to deal with practical affairs; a certain 
business man of my acquaintance delights in pointing 
out the absolute inability of a college professor to 
grasp the relations of dollars and cents. He does 
not deny, however, that a college professor has his 
uses, and the college friend of whom I have spoken 
was by nature intended to bea teacher of youth, while 
his training showed him what was in the world to be 
done, it revealed to him the powers of his own nature, 
and presently developed and refined his tastes, and 
gave direction to his inclinations. Would not the 
world have been the loser had this noble man, merely 
by heredity or by some idea akin to that which bound 
a serf and his posterity to the soil, been chained to a 
calling for which he was not fit,—material for an 
excellent teacher in the making of an indifferent 
farmer ? 

This, then, is the first service of broad education ; 
it fits the youth for that which is, at least in some of 
its aspects, the highest function of the human soul— 
it prepares him to.choose. This necessity, duty, 
privilege, of choice depends for its right exercise, 
first upon knowledge and then upon mastery, and 
these again ‘are two-fold, knowledge of self and of 
the objects of choice, mastery of the environment, 
and control of one’s own powers. And it is just this 
four-fold development which it is the function of the 
modern, secondary, and higher education to promote. 
Do not our courses in science, in language, in litera- 
ture, in history, bring the student into a living knowl- 
edge of the world in which he lives, of the steps by 
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which mankind has conquered nature? As he weighs | Spain was the readiness with which American militia- 


and measures in the laboratory, it is not so much the 
laws of force which he is discovering, and it is his 
own kingly power to administer those laws to the 
advantage of his kind. With his retort and test-tubes, 
he may inquire what is the nature of the molecule, 
nay, he may pursue the ultimate atom until he has 
reduced it to an infinitesimal ring of circling ether, 
and the process has done for him four things: he has 
learned more of the universe, and more of himself, he 
has gained power over matter and its laws, but no 
such process is carried on without the richer reward 
of power over one’s self. These are exactly the 
qualifications which will fit the young man, first to 
choose what portion of the work of the world he will 
undertake, and then will enable him to do his work 
with his whole heart, mind, and strength,—to his own 
satisfaction, and the benefit of the community. Iam 
quite aware that exceptions have been taken to this 
last statement, but I think we may dispose of them 
by honestly answering the question: Would we not 
rather be served, no matter in what humble capacity, 
by an intelligent person than by an ignoramus? For 
myself, I can conceive of no reason why a knowledge 
of Greek verbs should prevent a man from doing good 
work in mowing my lawn. I should be surprised at 
an American who knew Greek choosing such a pro- 
fession, but of two candidates for my service, other- 
wise equal in merit, I should have my grass cut by 
the scholar. I might fill a volume with reasons for 
such a choice, but a sufficient one is to be found in 
the fact that it is pleasanter to be surrounded by in- 
telligent people. I wish you to carefully note that I have 
pre-supposed that my candidates are otherwise equal. 

If this condition be violated, then choice 
must be based upon the situation as a whole, and I 
believe that a moment’s reflection will convince us 
that the cases where we have been tempted to doubt 
the practical value of education have arisen from 
neglect of this consideration. 

But it is not upon conclusions drawn from indi- 
vidual cases that we can safely rely. In such matters 
as these the results of decades of experience, extend- 
ing over entire communities or nations, must be ac- 
cepted as the only safe basis upon which to found a 
rule of action. When we look abroad in the world, 
and compare various nations or communities as to 
their inventive faculty, their industrial progress, their 
adaptability to new conditions, there is but one possi- 
ble conclusion. 

After the subjection of Prussia by Napoleon, his- 
torians are agreed that her rise to power was due to 
the movements set on foot by three men: Schorn- 
horst, Jahn, Fichte, all of them educational in their 
character, and which justify the aphorism that the 
Franco-Prussian war was won by the schoolmaster. 

A study of recent commercial history will show 
that the victories of the German schoolmaster have 
been no less distinguished in peace than in war, and 
that the present industrial ascendency of the German 
people is due in largest measure to the same course. 
Military critics seem to agree that the most astonish- 
ing phenomenon of the recent lamentable war with 


our 
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men, with little training and no previous experience of 
actual warfare, adapted themselves to the arduous 
conditions of the dreadful task they had in hand, and 
the world has learned anew that even in the barbarous 
and awful game of war, the man who //inks is the 
man who is most worth. Alas, that we Americans 
should have to learn that the experiment of placing 
in position of influence, trust, and responsibility, men 
who do not think, is not only disastrous, but criminal. 
(Conclusion to follow.) 


LETTERS FROM DISTANT FRIENDS. 
Extracts from responses received in reply to letter of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 1898. 
Your kind letter came duly to hand. We are thank- 
ful to be thus remembered. A quarter of a century’s 
isolation from the Society has not severed the ties 
that bind us to it. We still value our birthright, and 
when the opportunity offers endeavor to make known 
Friends’ principles. We find among intelligent and 
thoughtful people outside the pale of the Society a 
tendency towards its conceptions of truth ; and among 
the ministry of various sects, some minds that have 
risen far above dogma and creed. With assurances 
of our love and regard for Friends, and deep appre- 
ciation of your kind remembrance, I remain, sincerely 
your friend, A. L. G. 

Beatrice, Neb. 

I am so glad to feel that Friends have not for- 
gotten me, for I often feel as one isolated, and | 
desire to mingle with them. Should the way open I 
should be glad to have Friends visit us in our home. 
Distance or time will not remove the love I have for 
Friends and their principles, and with our Heavenly 
Father's guidance I hope to live as near to them as I can 

LeLoup, Franklin Co., Kan. a We he 


We thank the Friends for their expression of kind 


interest and Christian fellowship. Although isolated 
members, we are as firm in all Friendly convictions as 
if attending meeting regularly. BE. A. Hi. 

Stege, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 

We are located far from any Friends’ meeting, and 
meet but few acquainted with their principles. We 
have a settlement here of Northern people, indus- 
trious and generally speaking, temperate. We have 
four churches where one would suffice for the popu- 
lation; hireling ministry is a heavy tax on some. 
We have built up two good homes here, but get little 
money, as prices are low on cotton and truck, and 
when shipped so far but little is left for luxuries. 

Roseland, La. .. ae Be 

I know of but one Friend in this place and she is 
a member of the other branch; neither do I know of 
any in Whatcom, which is as large a place as this. 

Olympia, Wash. A, & 

We sincerely and joyfully acknowledge the receipt 
of the letter from our Christian friends, who convened 











— 
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in their annual assembly of this year in Philadelphia. 
We accept the letter as true ,evidence of their loving 
remembrance, and the guidance of the Supreme will 
which cares for those too, who are isolated and among 
strangers, as well as for those who in numbers can 
assemble in reverent service. 

We feel spiritually strengthened to know that 
sincere and loving expression of fraternal love can 
yet be cherished, and that however distant in space 
we may be, in silent spiritual communion we are near 
each other. 

We will bz pleased to have visits from any Friends 
traveling in this direction, if they will let us know in 
time to meet them at Gazelle R. R. Station, ten miles 
















distant. G. A. N. 
W. F. N. 
Mayten,. Siskiyou Co., Cal. C. N. W. 








The circular letter sent to my husband and my- 
self by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was indeed 
much appreciated. We certainly are cut off from the 
Society of which we are both fond, and feel very 
glad we are not forgotten by those with whom we 
should like to mingle, were circumstances such that 
we could do so. As requested, I will write very soon 
to the monthly meeting. M. D. F. 

5 York, Pa. 









It gives me great pleasure to feel that Iam not 
forgotten entirely by my eastern friends. I have been 
living here for eleven years, &4nd very seldom meet 
with Friends, although I often meet people here who 
were brought up in Friends’ families. Through the 
kindness of a dear niece I receive the FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER, which I enjoy, and I feel deeply 
interested in your work. Although far distant from 
most of you, and from Friends’ meetings, I am still 
one of you. 

Trinidad is quite a picturesque little city, with an 
elevation of 6,250 feet, hence it has a delightfully 
cool, dry climate, with plenty of sunshine. The 
country is productive where irrigation is possible, 
although this city depends chiefly on its mining 
resources. G. W. E. 

Trinidad, Colorado. 



















I feel the warmth and love you extend to me, an 
isolated member of vour Society, and it does me good 
to be thus held in remembrance. Situated in a town 
where I believe there are no other Friends than my- 
self, yet I find that Friends are held in the highest 
esteem and spoken of with love and respect. The 
INTELLIGENCER is a welcome paper in our midst, 
and is read by most of the members of our family. 

Lewisburg, Pa. M. M.G. 











While I sometimes feel the loss of opportunity to 
mingle with those of my denomination in a religious 
capacity, lam aware of the promise “ That where 
two or three are gathered in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.”’ In Whittier’s ‘‘Eternal Goodness’ 
one feels assured ‘‘ We cannot drift beyond his love 
and care."’ I take the Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER and 
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find much of interest in its pages. 
the interest manifested on my behalf. 

Titusville, Pa. 


lam grateful for 
ar 


Having received a letter from the clerks of the 
Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, expressing the 
loving care and sympathy for isolated members, I 
very gratefully acknowledge my love and thankful- 
ness for the same, and desire to be benefitted thereby. 

Redlands, Cal. H. W. S. 

I often feel that I would like to take a seat ina 
Friends’ meeting once more, even a quiet one. [| 
know of no Friends nearer than fifty miles. Lincoln, 
I think, is the nearest meeting. I receive the INTEL- 
LIGENCER and read it with much satisfaction. 

Marengo, Neb. ' ak 

We feel glad to know we were not forgotten by 
kindred hearts in an hour of sweet communion with 
God. As words are not feelings, I can only say, 
please accept our many, many thanks. 

My mother, now in her ninetieth year, lives with 
me; my sister and her family live next door. They 
and we two are the only ones here that know any- 
thing about Friends’ principles. Two of my boarders 
last winter were Friends; they are the only persons 
I have met since our sojourn here that knew what 
“thee” and ‘“‘thou”’ meant. I asked one of my 
boarders if he understood what he read in his Bible ; 
he replied that he did; I then asked if the same lan- 
guage was not used there ; he answered that he had 
never thought of it. 

We live in a small village nearly a mile from the 
shore, on the south side of Lake Harris, which bears 
a tri-weekly boat from Leesburg. We have daily 
communication witha railroad station six miles away. 
We would be glad to entertain Friends who would 
like to spend the winter, or a part of it, in this warm 
climate. 

We have a union Sabbath-school in our little 
community, which is held in the school-house; we 
enjoy meeting, mingling, and exchanging views very 
much, there being some of many denominations. As 
I am the only Friend I have to be very cautious in 
my offerings, that I keep to the beauty and simplicity 
of our faith. L. A. W. 

Bloomfield, Fla. 


EXPERIENCES OF THE DOUKHOBORTSI. 

From the series of pamphlets edited in aid of the Doukhobortsi by 
V. Tchertkoff, Purleigh, Essex, England. They are distributed free 
of charge, ‘‘ but the series cannot be continued without the aid of 
voluntary contributions on the part of those readers who may be suffi- 
ciently interested,’’ 


Just as “‘ Christian Martyrdom” was going to press 
last autumn (1897) we received a long letter from a 
friend in St. Petersburg, (then an officer in the army, 
but now banished from the Caucasus), describing his 
visit to the Doukhobortsi, which is worth recording. 

First he visited some of the Doukhobortsi ina 
local prison at Noukha, and says: ‘The sight of 
these men behind the grating, next murderers and 
thieves, was unbearably painful to me. At times 
they enjoy comparative freedom, i. e.,—they walk 
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about within the limits of the prison building and do 
some work. The wardens, watchmen, and superin- 
tendent treat them as in other prisons, well and with 
sympathy. Letters through the authorities reach 
them punctually, and they suffer but little from sick- 
ness, and feel much better than those confined under 
incomparably worse conditions in the prisons of Tiflis, 
Elisavetpol, and Kasak, 

‘“While making the round of the cells with me, 
the official informed the Doukhobortsi of the order 
he expected soon to receive concerning the removing 
of all the prisoners to Siberia for settlement. This 
news impressed them very much, and they looked 
forward with eagerness to the time when the docu- 
ment would be read to them, expressing their joy at 
the thought of speedy deliverance from prison. ‘It 
may be worse—but different,’ thus they feel with re- 
gard to it. Their first question after hearing this 
news was—would their families be allowed to follow 
them into exile, but no one could say anything defi- 
nite about it.’’ (They heard afterwards that this was 
not allowed.) 


EXILES TO SIBERIA. 


Since the receipt of this letter we have further in- 
formation about this first party of thirty-five Siberian 
exiles, who were banished to a remote part of the 
Province of Yakutsk. They all young men who 
had refused the military service and had been con- 
fined ina penal battalion—one of them was killed 
while there, four died on their way to Yakutsk, one 
was left behind because he was in the last stage of 
consumption, twenty-nine reached their destination, 
and one of these became mad directly he arrived, and 
was sent back to Yakutsk. 

Of the journey beyond Yakutsk we have informa- 
tion from sympathisers living in that remote region. 
We are told that owing to the particularly strict 
orders received by the Governor, he at first treated 
this party with unusual harshness. According to in- 
structions from St. Petersburg they were to be settled 
in the most remote villages of the Province of Ya- 
kutsk, far away from all other Russian villages ; and 
the journey thither was made about as difficult for 
them as it could be. ‘‘ They had to walk the whole 
distance from Yakutsk to the village Oust-Maisk, on 
the river Aldak! No other exiles have been sub- 
jected to such cruelty since the times of the abolition 
of hard labor in Okhtsk. More than that—on the 
river Aldak, the Doukhobortsi were ordered to build 
timber-rafts, on which they, under the supervision of 
the official, were to float to the mouth of the Notora 
(more than 100 versts—one verst equals 3,500 feet), 
and on their araival there they had to commence at 
once constructing mud-huts for their dwellings.” 

It was the 3d of September when they left Ya- 
kutsk. This month is usually very rainy, and when 
they reached the river Lena the road was extremely 
muddy. ‘In addition to this,” (says one narrator) 
“owing to the negligence of the district official, no 
vehicles were prepared in proper time for the patients 
(men who had fallen ill on the way) and the luggage. 
As a result, after the march had been resumed, four 
new patients had to be added to the four whom they 


took from Yakutsk. However, those who remained 
on their feet displayed, extraordinary energy and 
patience. A march along such a road is no easy 
task to accomplish, and here, in addition to being up 
to their knees in mud, they had to continually pull 
out the baggage wagons which stuck fast in it.” 
They often spent the night in an extremely uncom- 
fortable vehicle, exposed to heavy rain, for even if 
they happened to get to a tent of the Yakutian no- 
mads, they only found enough room for the patients. 
But at the earliest dawn (about three in the morning) 
they were on their feet, and with an empty stomach 
marched till mid-day, when they halted to partake of 
some bread and salt and water. They marched on 
again till dark, when, for the first time in the day, they 
enjoyed a ‘hot meal. As they had but a small 
quantity of potatoes (which they wanted .to keep for 
the winter), their supper generally consisted of 
“lapsha,” a kind of vermicelli made of corn flour, 
and boiled in water with salt. They walked about 
thirty-five versts a day [about twenty-three English 
miles] and were obliged to hurry lest the winter 
should overtake them before they had time on arriv- 
ing to build their huts. 

“During the night of September 17 [1897] it 
became severely cold, and the first snow fell. The 
last day of the march was simply awful on account 
of the difficulty they had to overcome in pulling the 
wagons out of deep mud—with melting snow—and 
also in crossing the famous Aldak clumps, which are 
almost the height of # table.” 


TREATMENT IN SIBERIA. 


Then came the arrival at the river Aldak (already 
alluded to), and the village of Oust-Maisk, where it 
was suggested that they should buy agricultural im- 


plements and bread, as well as seed. ‘Here also 
they were ordered to construct rafts to descend the 
river Aldak, but this proved impracticable, as there 
was no dry timber to be found. So they were 
obliged to hire boats from the Skoptzi, who extorted 
eighty roubles from them, and manifested excessive 
greediness in selling bread.’’ One of the officials, 
however, who was a conscientious and good-natured 
man, came to their rescue, and set off to two other 
villages to procure bread for them. Even then their 
daily allowance with the money they brought with 
them, goo roubles, proved utterly insufficient for the 
demands upon them in providing for the winter, and 
he tried to prove the impossibility of carrying out the 
orders given him with such inadequate means. But 
all his assurances were in vain. ‘Then he was 
obliged to appeal for charity, and two wealthy mer- 
chants (one of them a Sectarian), sold all that was 
bought by them at half the usual price. This evi- 
dently impressed the Governor, and he allowed an- 
other 100 roubles to the party and two horses, gave 
them some medicines and promised to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the colony as well as to help them to 
settle down. To the chief of the district police he 
gave instructions to visit the colony every month, 
and to transmit letters to them, and forward a report 
about them to him.” 


(Continued on page 749.) 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 

TENTH MONTH 23, 1898. 
OPPRESSION. 

GOLDEN TEXT. 


Redeem me from the oppression of man : 
So will I observe thy precepts.—Psalm 119: 134. 


No. 43. 


Our Golden Text forms a part of a Psalm that 
the Hebrews chanted in their religious services. The 
practice of assembling for the purpose of hearing the 
priests expound the Law became general among the 
Jews during their captivity in Babylon. After their 
release, public meetings of a religious character were 
held in buildings called synagogues, in every neigh- 
borhood where Jews resided. The most important 
meeting was held on the Sabbath (which with the 
Jews is the seventh day of the week). At this meet- 
ing the Commandments were read, prayers were 
made, psalms were sung, and the requirements of the 
Law pertaining to the daily conduct of the Hebrew 
people were explained. Although much of this was 
formal, being an outward observance of a written law, 
instead of a heartfelt subjection to the Law of God 
in the soul, there was blended with it much that was 
truly spiritual. The psalms, or hymns, were peculi- 
arly of this character. Most of these were written 
after the exile, and were used as the hymn book in 
the new Temple, built at Jerusalem, after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon. Few of those that had 
been carried into captivity when Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed (586 B. C.), lived to see the liberation of their 
people, for the Hebrews were held in exile for fifty 
years, but their children shared the purifying influ- 
ences that tribulations and sorrow work upon the 
human character. The spiritual character of the 
Hebrews was developed to a degree never reached 
before, and this found expression in poetry and song 
of a sacred character, as for instance: 

By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down and wept 

Then we remembered Zion. 

In that land on the willows, 

We hung up our harps. 

It was there that our tyrants 

Demanded of us songs, 

And our tormentors a song that was merry : 

‘«Sing us a song of Zion,.’'* 

Then again, as they thought of what God had done 
for them in the past, they touched the higher strain : 


‘¢ Lord, Thou art our Refuge 
In all generations 
Before mountains were born, 
Before earth and world were brought forth, 
From everlasting to everlasting Thou art God."’ 
—XC, 
Of this exalted spiritual order is the 119th Psalm, 
from which our Golden Text is taken, beginning : 
‘¢ Wondrous are Thy decrees ! 
Therefore my soul obeys them. 
The revelation of Thy words gives light, 
To the simple it gives understanding.”’ 


Redeem me from the oppression of man 
So will I observe Thy precepts. 


* Psalms quoted are from the Polychrome version. 





To the Jew, in whose memory the story of the 
downfall of his once powerful nation, and the slavery 
of his fathers to a heathen monarchy, were ever 
present, we may be well assured the oppression of 
man was a serious contemplation, even as it applied 
to the loss of his personal freedom to go where he 
pleased and to do what he liked. But the words of 
the Psalm have, no doubt, a deeper meaning. 

In Old Testament times all nations were in the 
habit of making slaves of those they conquered in 
warfare. The Hebrew nation was no exception to 
this custom. The subjection of the Canaanites was a 
matter that required many hundreds of years, but 
under Solomon’s reign the whole land of Canaan was 
under his government. Gezer, the last stronghold 
of the Canaanites was captured by the King of Egypt, 
and was presented by him to Solomon when the latter 
married his daughter. Thenceforth the Canaanites 
were practically slaves to the Israelites. The ‘‘ Curse 
of Canaan’”’ (Gen. 9: 18-27) thus accomplished, it 
is interesting to note, had unforeseen consequences. 
It was not, indeed, very long before the Hebrews 
themselves became slaves to more powerful surround- 
ing nations, but the ‘‘ Curse of Canaan,’’ even down 
to the middle of our century, was used to justify the 
holding of Negroes in slavery in the republic of the 
United States. Thus through the centuries does 
human error, when entrenched amid the religious 
prejudices of a people, maintain itself. For us, how- 
ever, who believe that God is writing Scriptures every 
day afresh, in the human soul, there can be no justi- 
fication of wrong by quoted authority of ancient 
Scripture. 

But the Psalmist undoubtedly referred not to 
personal slavery, but to sfzritual slavery, for he says: 
‘*Redeem me from the oppression of man, 

So will I observe thy precepts.’’ 

Martin Luther found the Christians of his time in 
spiritual slavery to the Church. The oppression of 
the priesthood had crushed out all independence of 
religious thought and aspiration among their people. 
These were entirely content in the belief that the 
Church had the power to grant them absolution from 
their sins, whilst they themselves had no agency in 
the matter. 

George Fox called the Christians of his day to a 
realization of their spiritual servitude to the Church 
in that they also looked to their pastors for instruction 
in religion, instead of relying upon their own inward 
religious experiences. 

In our own day we may still breathe the prayer 
of the Psalmist that we be released from the oppres- 
sion of man, that we may observe the precepts of the 
Lord, for few of us are entirely free from an allegi- 
ance to some form or custom, some creed or tradition, 
that more or Jess obstructs the free intercourse of the 
soul with God. 


Every right action and true thought sets the seal 
of its beauty on person and face.—Auskin. 


THE great moments of life are but moments like 
the others.— 7hackeray. 
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WILL WE LEARN WISDOM ? 
WueEn will nations be wise? Will it be while there 
is yet time, or when it is too late ? 

If we look for a moment at the condition of a 
majority of the nations of Europe we see them suffer- 
Not 
less than five of them—Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 


ing from the consequences of past unwisdom. 


and Turkey—are crushed into bankruptcy under bur- 
dens of debt which they have incurred not for useful 
purposes, but to carry on the waste and destruction of 
war. The others, with a few exceptions, carry enormous 
debts with extreme difficulty. In most cases the 
people are “kept down,” are deprived of the possi- 
bilitv of material improvement in their condition, by 
the heavy taxation which has to be laid, in order to 
carry the debt, and to meet demands for current 
expenditure. 

This is paying dearly for old unwisdom. But 
there has been no sign, except the Czar’s recent pro- 
posal, that any change of mind has occurred. Gen- 
erally speaking, the European nations persist in pre- 
cisely the same course that created their present 
burdens. Mili- 


Men and women who appear sane on 


They go on adding to the load. 
tarism rules. 
other subjects, show want of balance in regard to war. 
Its death’s-head “ glory ’’ appears to blind them to its 


folly. 


their neighbors the injury of the past, they persevere 


Not content with having done themselves and 


and persist in planning and laboring for new spoli- 
ation and destruction. 

It hardly needs to be asked if this is wisdom. 
Strip the war system of its tinsel, its shows, its lies, 
its deceits, its treacheries, its illusions, and the skele- 


ton of death will always be found. Death not merely 


in a physical sense for the poor fellows who “ take 


up arms,” 
the 


but poison also in the civic, the political, 
economic, the the nation. 


Every war leaves behind its virus to breed new wars. 


moral condition of 
Hundreds, probably thousands, of young men enlisted 
in 1898 because their fathers enlisted in the last gen- 
The 


brood of evils that follow in the wake of a great act of 


eration and their grandfathers in a previous war. 


essential wrong is beyond computation. 

Is it impossible for this country to learn wisdom 
in time to save itself? It is too late now to escape 
many evils which we would have expected, a decade 
ago, never to encounter, but is it too late to avoid the 


innumerable horde that lie ahead in the path in which 
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we are being urged? It might be supposed we 
should profit by the disastrous example of Europe, 


Are we not to do so? 


CORRECTIONS.—Elizabeth H. Coale desires corrections in 
the published report of Illinois Yearly Meeting, (Tenth month 
1). Inthe twenty-first line of the first paragraph, ‘‘ eve: 
was printed instead of ‘ever.’ It should read, ‘the 
Saviour has ever been,"’ etc. In the third paragraph from 
the close, a line has probably been omitted, and another sub- 
stituted. It should read substantially thus: ‘tin which the 
proposition was made and approved that the yearly meeting 
send to the Czar,’ etc. 


MARRIAGES. 
EVANS—GARRETT.—At the home of the bride, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month 6, 1898, William Willard, 
son of William and Lydia T. Evans, and Phabe S., daughter 
of J. Harvey and Mary Garrett, all of Willistown, Chester 
county, Pa. 


HILLMAN—EVANS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony. Tenth month 5, 1898, Judge 
J. H. Gaskill being present, George M. Hillman, of North- 
ampton township, Burlington county, N. J., son of Lizzie W. 
and the late Frank W. Hillman, formerly of Philadelphia, 
and Sadie Z., daughter of Amos G. and Rebecca L. Evans, 
of Westhampton township, same county. 


MILLER—ROBERTS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Tenth month 5, 1898, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of New York, Hyman Griffin Miller, of 
New York, son of Alexander and Ella Miller, and Mary 
Williams, daughter of John H. and Sallie B. Roberts, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


DEATHS. 

CLARK.—Clarissa, wife of Nathan C. Clark, died at he: 
home in Grahamsville, N. Y., Ninth month 30, 1898, aged 76 
years. 

This dear friend was a consistent member of Neversink 
Monthly Meeting, and her life of beautiful resignation to the 
will of her Father in Heaven must ever be a guiding star to us 
whom she has left to mourn her loss. She carried in he 
breast the tenderest of hearts, always responding to any call 
from the poor and needy with a generous hand. A gentle 
loving mother, and we who were bound to her by tender ties 
shall never cease to long for her presence in our midst. 

The prayer so oft’ upon thy lips 
Was ‘‘ asthy day, thy strength shall be,’’ 
And we, thy loved ones left behind, 
Would e’er in heart be like to thee. 
B.C. 


CUNNINGHAM.—At the Profile House, White Moun 
tains, Ninth month 15, 1898, Susan Evans Cunningham, wife 
of Briggs S. Cunningham, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

[From notices in the Cincinnati daily newspapers, some 
details are gathered. ‘‘She was taken ill at Stony Point, 
where she had gone for the summer months, and, hoping fo1 
benefit from the change, was moved to the Profile House, in 
the mountains, where her death took place. She was the 
wife of Briggs S. Cunningham, president of the Citizens’ 
National Bank, daughter of the late Jason Evans, and siste1 
to Mrs. W. J. Lippincott. She was of good old Quaker stock 
and a member of the Hicksite branch of the Society of 
Friends. Gentle in her manners, and domestic in her tastes, 
she was still a prominent member of the Woman’s Club, and 
devoted a large part of her life to the doing of good works.’ 

The funeral, on the 1oth, was after the manner of Friends. 
William Dudley Foulke, and Emily P. Yeo spoke. Inter- 
ment at Spring Grove. She was, a note from Cincinnati 
says, ‘‘ one of the most faithful members of our Friends’ As- 


sociation ; our meetings were frequently held at her house. 
Her loss is deeply felt.'"] 





DINGEE.—At Newportville, Pa., Tenth month 6, 1898, 
Richard Dingee, M. D., aged 70. 

Interment at Longwood. 

DUGDALE.—At the residence of her son, John D. 
Dugdale, of Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Ninth month 4, 1898, Ruth, 
widow of the late Joseph Dugdale, in the 97th year of her age. 

ELDER.—In Germantown, Phila., Tenth month 7, 1898, 
Theodore E, son of James and Susanna C. Elder, in his 
28th year. 

GARRETT.—At the home of his daughter, Elizabeth 
Roberts, West Chester, Pa., Joseph L. Garrett, in the 80th 
year of his age ; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

HIGHFIELD.—At her home in Wilmington, Del., Ninth 
month 16, 1898, Esther L. Highfield, daughter of the late 
Lewis and Anna S. Fell, inthe 53d year of her age. 

KNIGHT.—Near Woodbury, N. J., Tenth month 8, 1898, 
William Knight, in his 76th year. 

LEWIS.—At Waynesville, N. C., Tenth month 8, 1898, 
J. Reece Lewis, son of the late Mordecai and Sarah F. 
Lewis, of Media, Pa., andson-in-law of Clement M. Biddle : 
a member of Chester, Pa., Monthly Meeting. 

Interment from his aunt, Hannah R. Lewis’s residence, 
Media, Pa, 

McMILLEN.—At the home of her daughter, Anna L. 
Stinson, in Marshaltown, lowa, Eighth month 30, 1898, 
Sarah McMillen, at the age of about 93 years. 

Her disease was simply old age. She was born in Adams 
county, Pa., inthe year 1806, her maiden name being Wright. 
She was the oldest and the last survivor of a family of eight 
brothers and sisters. She was one of the charter members of 
Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa, which was organ- 
ized in 1869. Her husband, Enos McMillen, had preceded 
her, in the close of his life, some years, having himself passed 
the age of 90 years, at the time of his death. 

The remains were interred at the Marietta Friends’ ground, 
and Friends’ funeral service held) Ninth month 1, at the 
meeting-house, which was largely attended. N. E. 

SHINT.—At her home, near Woodbury, Orange county, 
N. Y., Tenth month 1, 1898, Phebe B., widow of Morgan 
Shint, in the 67th year of her age. 

A lifelong and valued member of Cornwall Monthly, and 
Smith's Glove Preparative Meeting of Friends. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Sarah Warner Magill was the daughter of Seneca Beans 
and Ann Briggs Beans, members of Makefield Meeting, in 
the county of Bucks ; in the township of Makefield she was 
born and lived until her marriage, in 1852, with Edward 
Hicks Magill, also of Bucks county. 

Her early married life was passed in Providence, R. I., 
and Boston, Mass. In 1869 she returned to Pennsylvania, 
when her husband was called to Swarthmore College. 

In these various homes she has left a large number of 
loving friends, who appreciated her worth, and to whom her 
death, even at the ripe age of 74, comes as a shock, and 
leaves a growing sense of loss. 

During her residence in New England, as earlier in her 
Bucks county home, she was, with her husband, deeply in- 
terested in the Anti-Slavery movement, and among her most 
cherished friends were many of the prominent workers in that 
cause: her elder children remember the meetings of the 
Abolitionists among the strongest impressions of their earliest 
years. Later she became interested in the Woman Suffrage 
and Temperance movements, and remained active in these 
throughout her life ; she was one of the organizers of the New 
Century Club of Philadelphia. 

With a mind always open to the larger interests of her sex 
and of mankind, she found her chief work in the home, where 
her husband and children owed much to the influence of her 
wise counsel and broad, intellectual outlook. She coveted for 
them ever the best gifts of mind and soul, and has left them 
an inestimable legacy of high aspirations, pure moral standards. 

Her religious life was deep and true, though reserved in 
outward expression ; it could not fail to impress and influence 
all who came into personal relation with her ; it was especially 
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characterized by that large tolerance and ready sympathy for 
all that is good in differing beliefs which should result from a 
truly Friendly view. She was always a convinced Friend, 
and valued highly the membership, both for herself and 
family. 

Also, as the wife of the President of Swarthmore College 
for twenty-five years, her motherhood passed far beyond the 
limits of her family circle, and many tributes have come, 
during her illness and since her death, from old students, 
who never forget her tender sympathy and kind, motherly 
offices in times of sickness and loneliness far from home. 

A large group of such friends, from the College and else- 
where were gathered on the 24th of Ninth month to look upon 
her face, as she lay at last, after months of painful illness— 
all trace of suffering gone—in beautiful repose. And _ fitting 
words were spoken by friends—worthy tributes to the dear one 
gone, and comforting assurances of faith to those who must 
feel her loss most deeply. Later on the same day, at Sole- 
bury, her husband's early home, in her own native county, 
her mortal part was laid to rest in the peaceful old Friends’ 
burying-ground, in the presence of many life-long friends. 


H. M. W. 


THOMAS JACKSON. 

At Fort Wayne, Indiana, Tenth month 1, 1898, Thomas 
Jackson, son of the late John and Elizabeth Jackson, and 
son-in-law of Spencer and Eliza W. Chandler, all of Hockes- 
sin, Del., in his 53d year. 

He had been in the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for many years, having the confidence and respect of his 
employers, and had lived West both before and since his mar- 
riage. His illness was a lingering and trying one, borne with 
great patience and fortitude. He wrote a few weeks before the 
close that he was slowly dying, he had no fear of death, and 
while he did not know what the future would unfold, he felt 
sure all would be well, and hoped it would be an active life ; 
he did not want to be idle, but to be doing whatever might be 
required and learning more of the wonders of creation, and 
God's great handiwork. That he had never wilfully wronged 
any one; his motto had been ‘‘to do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you"’ ; that he would gladly continue 
here longer with his interesting family, but if otherwise willed, 
he would be found with his ‘‘lamp trimmed and burning.”’ 
And four days before his decease he enclosed in his wife's 
letter to her mother, traced with a pencil ina feeble and 
almost illegible hand, ‘‘ The good God in whom I trust is 
going to raise me up, and make me whole. 
in his goodness and love.”’ 

According to his request, the wasted form was laid beside 
those of his parents at Hockessin, where an impressive meet- 
ing was held, and testimony borne to his conscientious dis- 
charge of all life’s duties, and his trustin the Eternal Good- 
ness. He leaves a wife and four children (three daughters 
and one son), who will treasure the memory through life’s 
journey of the faithful husband and loving father. 


I fully believe 


For ‘tis sweet to stammer one letter 
Of the eternal language ;—on earth it is called Forgiveness. 
—Longfellow. 


TuRN not tothe right hand nor to the left ; 
Remove thy foot from evil.—/Proverbs 4: 27. 


/ 


Ir is said that experiments made by Californians, of ship- 
ping Bartlett pears to England, has proved entirely successful 
and profitable. They reach that country long before the 
same variety comes into use in that part of the world. It is 
known there as the Williams Bonchretien, and 
simply as the William's pear.—Weehans’ Monthly. 


sometimes 


To.tsto! leaves all practical matters relating to his publi- 
cations to his wife. She supervises the printing, attends to 
the correspondence, and reads the proofs. She has brought 
out two complete editions of his works, one in a sumptuous 
form, the other a cheap edition for the public. Their text is 
identical, but the edition de luxe has a number of portraits of 
the author, some of which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 





PE 


THE 


AYLMER MAUDE 


DOUKH( )BORTSI WORK. 


, the English friend of the Doukhobortsi, who 
has been in Canada looking for a place for those remaining in 
Russia, writes the INTELLIGENCER from Ottawa, on the 3d 
inst., that the prospect there encourages the immediate re- 
moval of two thousand of those in the Caucasus. He says: 

‘‘I have just returned from a journey in the Edmonton 
district. In so far as the immediate migration of the Spirit- 
Wrestlers is concerned, a higher power than ours seems to 
have settled the matter. I have received cable dispatches to 
say that 2,000 must leave Russia zmmediale/y. Winter is ap- 
proaching. We have found here an ample supply of goad 
and suitable land, which is to be had free. Negotiations now 
nearly concluded lead ne to expect that we shallonly have to 
pay railway fare ‘from the port of landing (: und that in 
three years’ time), while we shall receive 
$7.50 on each immigrant’'s ticket. Wag 
men and women, food is very cheap, 
started 
raising 


$12 


bonus of 
res are good both for 
and other settlers who 
with nothing are now doing well, 
having their cattle. Under 
these circumstances, I have no option but to cable my people 
in England to let the emigration be in this direction. 
is no time for further investigation. 
States | 
reason why part of the 
Russia, —Stundists, 


a cash 


a few years ago 


good crops, and own 


There 
If [places in the United 
can offer such advantages as I have named there is no 
tide of Protestant emigration from 
Baptists, Molokani, etc., etc.,—which | 
apprehend will presently flow from Russia, owing to conditions 
there, may not go thither.”’ 

Edmonton, A. Maude refers, and which we un- 
derstand is the district to which it is proposed to remove the 
ot 


to which 


party 2,000, is in the province of Alberta, in the North- 
western Territory of Canada. The latitude is about 53 de- 
grees north. Alberta joins the State of Montana, and is 


traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 


NEWS FRIENDS. 
Ar Washington Meeting last First-day, 
Tenth month 9, there were thirty persons in attend- 
ance. Sometimes there are not more than half that 
number, and even and yet there are enough 
Friends living there to make up quite a good-sized 
meeting. Is there not something lacking, when there 
is a failure to render this ‘‘ reasonable ’’ service ? Our 
organization depends upon the members attending 
the religious and business meetings of the Society. 
The Testimonies of Friends are too valuable to 
and to the world not to be fully maintained ; 
benefit ourselves and others, there 


OF 


Friends’ 


less, 


us, 
but to 
needs to live out 
these testimonies, practically, in the proper conduct 
of every-day life, and so let our light shine, that 
others seeing the good fruits of the Spirit, “‘ may 
and do likewise.” 

In the Monthly Meeting an application for mem- 
bership was received from a man family 
belonged to the other branch. This may be at least 
noteworthy 

The thought that suggested this 


og 
> 


whose 


note was that 


Friends who are traveling about, and may be in 
Washington, look up this meeting, and go to it, 
rhe meeting-house is on I street, near 18th, meeting 


hour 11 a. m., First-days. And after meeting do not 
hurry away till there is an opportunity for the mutual 
greeting which Friends know so well, and which may 
be cheering and helpful, and altogether as the good 
seed dropped in good ground. This will apply as 
well to other meetings, in neighborhoods where 
Two strange Friends were 
whom it was pleasant to 


Friends may be visiting. 
at the meeting 


this time, 
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meet, one of them from Bucks county, Pa. 
here. 


Baltimore, Md. 


, Visiting 
WiLLiaAM Woop. 





Nebraska Half-Year Meeting will be held near 
Genoa, from the 29th to 31st of Tenth month. 
Friends desiring to attend will make close connections 
by the U. P. R. R., at Columbus, at 2.20 p. m., for 
Monroe and Genoa, where they will be met on noti- 
fication, by either of the undersigned. - 

William Webster, Stephen W. Lightner, “Monroe, 
Platte county, Neb. George S. Truman, 
Nance county, Neb. 


Genoa, 





Members of the Society 
Lansdowne and its vicinity, who are in unity with the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held at Race and 15th 
streets, Philadelphia, will open a First-day School and 
Meeting for Public Worship in Barker Hall, corner of 
Baltimore and Lansdowne Avenues, next First-day, 
the 16th inst. The school session will be from 9.30 
to 10.30 a. m., and the meeting will convene at 10.45 
a.m. All are cordially invited to be present at either 
or both, 


of Friends residing in 


THE ISOLATED FRIENDS WORK. 


Editors FRiENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Tue Committee on Isolated Membership, appointed 
by the Religious Conference at Richmond, met in the 
meeting- house at the close of the last session of the 
Conference. The Friends who had been named to 
serve on their committee are : 

R. Barclay Spicer, Clarkson Butterworth, Herbert 
P. Worth, Edward Cornell, John Cox, Jr., O. Edward 
Janney, Anna S. Elliott, Joel Borton, Emily P. Yeo, 
Martha J. Warner, Mary A. Nichols, Edward Coale, 
Mary G. Smith, Ellwood Trueblood, Elizabeth H. 
Coale, Georgina Hopkins, Albert T, Mills, Eliza W. 
Morris, Warren C. Gregg, Elizabeth Woodward. 

The committee was empowered: to add to its num- 


bers. The following named Friends were added 
this meeting : 
Elizabeth Stover, Elizabeth Lloyd, Ella Sutton, 


Edgar Haight, Isaac Wilson, Howard M. Jenkins, 
Edward B. Rawson, Frances M. Robinson. 

At this meeting it was impossible for the commit- 
tee to really enter upon its work. There was time 
only to effect a working organization, and to suggest 
in the briefest way some of the lines of the work be- 
fore us. 

As a sub-committee to get the correct addresses, 
as far as possible, of our isolated members, the fol- 
lowing were appointed : 

Philadelphia Y. M., Elizabeth Lloyd, Newtown, Pa. 

New York Y. M., John Cox, Jr., 308 W. 1gth 
street, New York City. 

Baltimore Y. M., Ella Sutton, Baltimore. 





Ohio Y. M., —— 
Genesee Y. M., E 
Illinois Y. M., 
Indiana Y. 
ville, Ohio. 


dgar Haight, Norwich, Ontario. 
Edward Coale, Holder, III. 
M., Clarkson Butterworth, Waynes- 


These Friends are to report as soon as possible to 
the chairman of the committee. It is suggested that 
they send in the names and addresses as often as they 
have any considerable number ready, and not wait 
until they have the list complete. 

To act as an executive 
named : 

R. Barclay Spicer, Edward Coale, Isaac Wilson, 
Howard M. Jenkins, Edward B. Rawson, Frances M. 
Robinson, Herbert P. Worth, Elizabeth Stover. 

These were empowered to name one of their 
number for treasurer, and to make arrangements for 
providing whatever funds may be necessary. 

As soon as the names and addresses begin to 
come in, correspondence with our isolated members 
will be begun. This work will be taken up system- 
atically and an endeavor will be made to come into 
personal touch with everyone who feels enough inter- 
est to respond. 

A large number of Friends throughout all our 
yearly meetings will be asked to take part in the 
work, so that it will not be any considerable burden 
On any one. 

In places where there are a considerable number 


sub-committee were 


of Friends, especially in the larger cities, they will be | 


encouraged to unite into some sort of organization 
as Way may open. 

Particular pains will be taken to get Friends to- 
gether who may be attending the larger educational 
institutions of the West, as Ann Arbor, Mich., Bloom- 
ington, Ind., Lincoln, Neb., etc. 

Isolated Friends everywhere will be kept in touch 
with all that is going on throughout our Society, 
through those who correspond with them. 

Lines of work also will be suggested, that may 
be taken up even by isolated individuals. 

*.*It is important that every member of 
committee communicate at once with the chairman 
of the committee. He would suggest that every 
member not only send in his address but also make 
suggestions. This will greatly help in getting our 
work into shape. 

A great deal of our work has been done in the 
matter of giving attention to our isolated members 
by Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and this 
committee looks especially to its members who are 
of that Yearly Meeting for practical suggestions and 
help such as their experience and the important 
results they have gained will enable them to give. 
The list of isolated Friends which has meant so much 
work for Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and which will very materially lighten the work of 
this committee, will be made the basis of our list. 
Every member of the committee should have a copy 
of this list. 

All Friends who are interested in this work, 
whether they are members of this committee or not, 
are invited to write to the chairman, and to make any 
suggestions they may have. RR. Barcray SPICER. 

300 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 


OLD friends, old scenes, will lovelier be 
As more of heaven in each we see. 
—John Keble. 
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EXPERIENCES OF THE DOUKHOBORTSI. 
(Continued from page 744.) 

They had great difficulty with their boats on the 
river Aldak, which was covered with small pieces of 
ice. This prevented them from seeing the right 
course, and they ran ashore several times, and were 
even obliged to take off their clothes and wade naked 
in the water to drag the boats. During the night 
the boats became frozen to the bank, and when only 
ten versts away from the river Notora the ice had be- 
come so strong that it was dangerous to continue the 
journey in the boats. Fortunately, however, the 
Tunguzi (a nomadic tribe who live at the mouth of 
the Notora), proved more tender-hearted than the 
Yakuts or the Skoptzi, and not only removed all 
luggage on their own carts, but managed to repair 
one of their tents and arrange it for the first settle- 
ment of the strangers. 

EXERTIONS IN SETTLING. 

Immediately on arrival the Doukhobortsi set to 
work with their building ; one group began to hew 
down and clear the forest trees, another party carried 
the timber to its place, a third erected an additional 
building to the tent, surrounding the whole with 
earth which they covered with clay; a fourth group 
constructed the oven. Meanwhile the officials, ac- 
companied by witnesses from among the exiles and 
the natives, examined the locality and measured out 
the allotment for the new settlement. It was found 
there could be settled in this place alone a hundred 
more Doukhobortsi in addition to this party without 
the least inconvenience to the Tunguzi—to which the 
latter agreed. The Tunguzi are an extremely peace- 
loving and sympathetic people; and so much im- 
pressed were they by the skillful work, and especially 
by the self-controlled and peaceable life of the new- 
comers that, at once, they presented them with an 
ox for their work, and with the hay necessary for 
feeding it through the winter. 

‘ Before his departure the official left them a small 
medicine chest, with needful instructions, also a list 
of the most indispensable Yakutian words and 
phrases, for the Tunguzi, and even the majority of 
the peasants there speak the Yakutian language better 
than their own. 

“ The Doukhobortsi chiefly complain of want of 
seed and agricultural implements. They desire so to 
arrange things as to be able to bring over their fami- 
lies as quickly as possible, whose absence is a cause 
of much grief to them. They also complain of the 
extreme scarcity of books. They have, however, 
hardly had time to look about them, and have over- 
looked the most important thing, viz., that their stock 
of bread and vegetables will only last till April. 
Even supposing the first harvest was favorable, they 
could only make use of it in August. Moreover, 
they have no working cattle except the one ox given 
them by the Tunguzi.”’ 

Happily the Government has proposed a grant 
from the revenue for their assistance, and in the mean- 
time gave orders to allow each person 4d. a day for 
the first quarter of the year; and has given leave to 
a few of them to seek work in the Skoptzi villages. 

(To be continued.) 
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FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : & 


OvuR School opened on the 3d with about the usual number of 
children, and parents who come to enter the new ones. One 
mother brought her fifth daughter, and another her last boy, 
three of the family having graduated. It is such mothers 
that help turn out students a credit to us and honor to them- 
selves. Remarkable storms have injured and delayed the 
ripening of cotton, which keeps most of the country children 
in the field, and by day-light we hear the large farm wagons 
coming in to get pickers, who return at dark often singing 
their sweet nature hymns. 

[he treasurer spent her vacation trying to create new 
interests, and showing the needs of the School. After leaving 
her own home she traveled over three thousand miles and 
was in fourteen States. This was not play after nine months’ 
work here, and the continued heat of an unusual summer 
combined with a humidity in the atmosphere was more trying 
than the dry climate of Aiken. Very little money was col- 
lected, but there was seed-sowing and very many delightful 
compensations. Spiritual strength was renewed, faith and 
trust increased by mingling with spirits full of zeal or worthy 
causes, by warm welcome and the large interest shown by 
fresh young lives full of desires to do good and radiant with 
cultured intelligence. 

Attendance at the Richmond Conference and Ohio Yearly 
Meeting made one realize that the fate of our Society is safe 
in the hands of the younger membership ; that their stamp is 
the royal seal on our principles and will hold for good while 
humanity needs the Inner Light, simplicity, and lives to 
correspond with professions. One feels richer than in Klon- 
dike gold fields, amid such beautiful youth, sweet young 
spirits, modest—helpfulness and earnest self-dedication to 
noble purposes. Young men and women brought thoughtful 
minds and trained intellects, giving rainbow hues to old sub- 
jects and handling them from new and fresh points of view, 
with suggestions, which if carried out, must be active forces 
for good. 

Che freedom of speech was one of the great attractions of 
the Conference, and was equally noticable at Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, coming as sincere utterance from pure hearts. 

. Mt. Pleasant is ten miles from Wheeling and amid high 
hills and picturesque Fifty visitors were met by 
kind-hearted Friends wrth strong horses suited tothe one-mile 
hill after leaving the station and several more miles to the 
hospitable homes that received us. Only one Friend lives in 
Mt. Pleasant and the meeting-house is used by both branches 
for yearly meetings, other meetings being held at Emerson, 
two miles away and more convenient to members. The fifty 
guests had to ride to meeting several miles as well as the 
families where they were 


and large 


scenery. 


entertained. The warm welcome 
were impressive. One Swarthmore 
graduate who intended going by cars ‘‘ wanted to help enter- 
tain,’’ and drove fifty-nine miles with an uncle, from her own 


home 


hospitality 


so that the horses and surrey might help take visitors 
to and from the meetings. 
| 


Let me whisper, Ohio Yearly Meeting has strong attrac- 
tions, and fills one with gratitude for opportunities, as none 
an come away empty or without betterment. The writer has 


helpful memories for a life-time. 

Another desire of years was fulfilled in a visit to Michigan 
City, Indiana, where a week was spent in the home of dear 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. For thirteen years we had not 
met face to face, yet spirits had often been in touch and 
hearts breathed the same upward aspirations. Her good 
husband bought us our printing-press, and together they gave 
means to plaster the Chapel, and help build the D. F. W. 
Hall. Three weeks after he was called higher she wrote me 
that ‘‘she prayed our Heavenly Father every day to spare 
her life a year until the estate was settled, that she might give 
me ten thousand dollars.’’ It was.a secret kept between us 
until the time expired, when a check came for that amount 
and was handed to John T. Willets of the Board of Trustees, 
for investment. It nearly doubled our Endowment Fundand 
put the Institution on a firm foundation. The interest on this 
noble donation has for eight years tided us over the month 
when it is most difficult to get subscriptions. Dear friends 
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can you understand the gratitude in the Treasurer's heart, 
when she asked this warm friend if she had ever regretted the 
gift, and was answered with, ‘‘ No, indeed, the best invest- 
ment I ever made.’’ Do you know what it is to handle thous- 
ands of dollars of other people’s money, under daily responsi- 
bility and prayer to spend wisely and well? This same noble 
woman gave the Haskell Oriental Museum to Chicago 
University and endowed the chair of Comparative Religions 
which sent John Henry Barrows to India with his lectures on 
‘‘Christianity—the World Religion.’’ For this advanced 
thought and action history will honor the meek, sweet-spirited 
woman as a benefactor to the world. My days in her unpre- 
tentious home were a congenial feast and blessing, and men- 
tion is made here that Friends may see how others also trust 
and help us. 

This letter is written to again come in touch with many 
dear friends who are correspondents but had not been seen 
before, and other dear friends whose acquaintance is a 
precious memory, and we hope will keep friends of the 
writer. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


Atken, S. C., Tenth month 6. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue ‘‘ Central Committee,’’ to arrange for the General Con- 


ferences of Friends, at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 1900, was ap- 
pointed at Richmond, and is as follows : 


Robert S. Haviland, Chairman, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Sarah R. Matthews, Secretary, 1700 Bolton street, 
more, Md. 

Robert M. Janney, 112 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbert P. Worth, West Chester, Pa. 

Albert T. Mills, Mt. Palatine, Putnam county, III. 

Mary Fussell, Pendleton, Indiana. 

John Wm. Hutchinson, Park Department, Central Park, N. Y. 

Florence C. Griscom, 3331 N. S$denham street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

O. Edward Janney, 837 N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 

Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Res- 
idence, Gwynedd, Pa.) 

Wm. M. Jackson, 50 Beekman street, New York. 

Annie Cooper Lippincott, Riverton, N. J. 

Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 

William W. Birdsall, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Emma Speakman Webster, 1156 S. 
phia, Pa. 

Elisha H. Walker, 2219 Maryland Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

William J. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Mary Willetts, Manasquan, N. J. 

Aaron M. Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 

Eleanora H. Robinson, Richmond Ind. 

Eli M. Lamb, 1432 McCulloh street, Baltimore, Md. 

Harry A. Hawkins, 458 W. 21st street, N. Y. 

Jesse H. Holmes, George School, Newtown, Pa. 

Samuel P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Elizabeth Stover, Friends’ Seminary, 
Rutherfurd Place, N. Y. 

Edward B. Rawson, Friends’ Seminary, 
Rutherfurd Place, N. Y. 

Hannah H. Clothier, Wynnewood, Pa. 

Hannah A. Plummer, Glencoe, IIl. 

Mary Travilla, West Chester, Pa. 


Balti- 


Broad street, Philadel- 


15th street and 


15th street and 


‘*Wuy do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 
And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind.”’ 


One of the largest landed proprietors in Europe is the 
Prince of Schwarzenberg, who owns 207,371 hectares of land 
[a hectare is 2.47 acres] in Austria, Bohemia, and Bavaria. 
As many as 296 different industries are carried on in them, 
giving employment to 7,108 persons, of whom 1,480 are 
females. There are special arrangements for insurance, to 
which day laborers are not obliged to contribute, though they 
share the benefits. 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR John Russell Hayes has in press a new poem of 


NOTES. 


some length, ‘‘ The Brandywine,’’ descriptive of that beauti- 


ful and historic stream. It is to be appropriately illustrated 


by Robert Shaw, a rising artist of Delaware, who has recently 
returned from a year’s sketching among the rivers and mea- 
dows of England and Wales. 

Our flower border has lately received a contribution from 
Burnham of 
and Burnham beechlings. Some of these plants have taken 
kindly 
forth fresh leaves. 


At the meeting of the Joseph Leidy 
Tenth month 6, Clifford Buck, ex. '97, read a very interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Electrical Mining.’ The paper was profusely 
illustrated by stereoptican views of the subject. 

A beautiful copy of Rapheel’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Goldfish *’ 
has been presented to the Somerville Parlors by Sarah Ban- 
croft, '97. Ata meeting of the Somerville Literary Society 
Sarah Bancroft was present and spoke of herlife at Newnhar 
College, England, where she has spent the past year in study, 
as the holder of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship of Swarthmore 
College. 

The Sophomore Freshman Class, winners last year in the 
Sophomore-Freshman Oratorical contest, have procured a 
portrait of ex-President DeGarmo, which they have framed 
and hung in Collection Hall. This is especially appropriate 
as it was by Dr. DeGarmo that the prize has been annually 
offered for several years past. 

Robert Pyle, '97, who has held the position of assistant 
superintendent for some time, has resigned to enter the busi- 
ness firm of Conrad & Jones, West Grove, Pa 

Katherine Pfeiffer has been elected to the 1900 Ha/cyon 
staff to fill the vacancy caused by the non-return of Benjamin 
Franklin Bean to college. 

Among the improvements contemplated at the College is 
the renewal of the asphalt walk, but the estimates for the 
work are at present beyond the reach of the funds available, 
so it will have to await an increase in the subscriptions for 
the purpose. This seems unfortunate, as no one thing would 
now add so much to the beauty of the campus and the con- 
venience of those using the walks, as a renewal of those 
leading to and from the College. The wide, main walk be- 
tween the flourishing row of oaks is a fourth of a mile long, 
and few realize the amount it takes to place or replace such 
distances with good asphalt. The lowest estimate received 
for renewing the walks in front of the college building was 
nearly $5,000. 


Beeches, England, dog-roses, honey-suckle, 


to their new surroundings, and are already putting 


Scientific Society, 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—The Bucks County Natural Science 
Association held its fall meeting in the School Assembly-room, 
on Seventh-day afternoon, the Ist inst. Many of the older 
students attended, and found the exercises both entertaining 
and instructive. Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of the Academy 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, spoke on ‘‘ Corals and Coral 
Islands,’’ and by means of a map showed where corals are 
found. Several beautiful specimens were represented upon 
the screen with the stereopticon. 

Dr. John Macfarlam, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
talked on ‘‘Leaf Movements—their Causes and Uses.’ 
Emma Walter, also of Philadelphia, described, in her talk on 

‘ Erosion,’”’ 


water, and the effect of the chemical combination of oxygen 
and nitrogen. This lecture was also illustrated with lantern 
slides. 


On the evening of the Ist instant, the Young Friends’ 
Association met for the first time since the opening of school. 
Mary Fox, of Ohio, reported on the Richmond Conference, 
with especial reference to the Educational Session, and was 
followed by J. Russell Smith, whose particular topic was 
‘* Prison Reform.’ The question, ‘‘ How shall we spend 
our First-days ?"’ called out a variety of opinions from different 
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the crumbling of rocks to dust by the erosion of 
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members of the school. Dr. Holmes gave an interesting 
account of his recent visit to the adult schools of London and 
Birmingham, England. He believes these schools are doing 
a great missionary work, and he was impressed with the 
Christian spirit pervading them. 

The Penn Literary Society occupied the evening 
8th, with an attractive program as follows: 
Dreams in a Desert,’’ Mildred Eves: 
Bravest Boy in Town,’’ Bertha Stover ; Oration, ‘‘ President 
McKinley,’’ Marius John ; Recitation, ‘‘Lasca,’’ Beulah 
W. Darby ; Reading the society paper by the editress, Ella 
Gillingham. 


of the 
‘ Three 
Recitation, ‘‘ The 


Essay, 





Conferences, Associations, Etc. 
New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the 


Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was 
held in the Brooklyn meeting-house, Tenth month 9g, 1808. 

The meeting was small but proved to bea very interesting 
one. 

The Conference Committee arranged to hold a meeting in 
Flushing next First-day the 16th instant at 3p.m. The 
President was asked to take charge of the transportation 
as he had so ably done on a previous occasion. 

The Bible Section reported having met and arranged to 
continue the work begun last year, that of the 
different Gospels. 

A notice was received that the Autumn meeting of the 
Associations would be held at West Chester, Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 19, and asked that five delegates be sent 
from each Association. 

The paper of the evening, the ‘‘ Young Men's Christian 
Association,’’ was then read by Franklin Noble. He told us 
that about a generation ago the Association began to grow, to 
be known in their new work. Force had been tried to make 
Christians of people without avail, next followed exhortation, 
with no better success, so that when the founders of the Asso- 
ciation began work they felt that they must begin from the 
social side. The main aim was to draw young men in and 
interest them in such matters as would lead them to religion. 
At first many felt religion to be too sacred to be joined to sec- 
ular things, but right living makes the best siieis 

Evil resorts were alw ays open and enticing, so they came 
to have their own buildings always open with every device in 
them to attract all natures and to help body, mind, and spirit, 
from the gymnasium and clubs of all kinds to the 
meetings and services of song. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association must also be 
mentioned here for the amount of good work it has done and 
especially in providing a shelter for women alone, as hotel 
doors were always closed to them. 

The Railroad Christian Associations have been of untold 
benefit. Trainmen waiting for their time to come to go on 
duty must have some place to go and would often w ander into 
such places as would totally unfit them for the responsibility 
they were about to assume. Now they have a pleasant place 
to wait with elevating surroundings and a chance to 
something in even a few minutes. 

All this work has done so much 
many young men, that the chur : has begun to feel that it 
must make every effort to make attractive the young 
people as they see that good caeek sociability leads to religion 
and stre ngthens it. 

The President then announced that the car 
would leave the Brooklyn end of the bridge at 1. 
certain stops on the way. 


comparing 


religious 


gain 
good and attracted so 
for 


for Flushing 
25 and make 


After the usual silence the meeting adjourned to meet in 
New York, Tenth month 23. A. kee 
PLAINFIELD, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Plainfield 


Friends’ Association was held on the 5th instant, and the 
following officers were nominated for the ensuing year: 
President, Clarence B. Vail ; Vice-President, Edith G. Vail ; 


Secretary and Treasurer, Mary Haviland ; Correspondent, 
Cornelia A. Gavett. Clara S. Rushmore, Henry G. Adams, 
and Mercy Vail were appointed members of the Executive 
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Committee. The paper presented by Barclay Spicer at the 
recent Richmond Conference, on our ‘‘Duty to Small Meetings 
and Isolated Members,’ was read and discussed, and a hearty 
endorsement given to the valuable suggestions contained 
therein. Interesting selections from Edward Everett Hale's 
articles in the Outlook on Lowell, referring to our diplomatic 
relations with Spain in the earlier years of the century, were 
also read. Several members responded to the roll-call with 
appropriate sentiments, and the meeting was closed with the 
usual silence. a 


SOLEBURY, PA.—Solebury Young Friends’ Association 
held its Tenth month meeting last First-day afternoon, gth 
inst. The minutes of last meeting were read by the secretary, 
Mattie Reeder, and approved. 

Seth T. Walton gavea report of the Executive Committee, 
as follows: For Eleventh month, Ely J. Smith will 
an address, and Martha B. White will give a recitation. 

Frederick L. Smith reported on the section for History. 
For next month, President Ella B. Carter appointed Hugh 
W. Michener to report on History, and Emma A. Fell on 
Literature. The other appointments were continued. 

A very interesting report of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the General Conference of Associations, held 
Ninth month 24th, was given by Martha C. Ely, a delegate 
from Solebury Association. She said the Conference had 
been invited to meet at West Chester in Eleventh month. A 
communication on the subject was read by the secretary, 
requesting that five delegates be appointed to attend the Con- 
ference. Those chosen were: Ella B. Carter, Florence K. 
Blackfan, Hugh W. Michener, Ely J. Smith, and Martha C. 
Ely. - 

Emma L. Rice then answered the question : 
we to judge the measure of religionin another ?"’ 


‘* How are 
She thought 


we should be very careful in forming judgments of religion 
in others, and that we should exercise justice and charity. 
She said ‘‘ judge not lest with whatsoever judgment ye judge 


ye shall be judged."’ She believed that religion consisted in 
good deeds rather than profession. 

Edith Michener answered the question also, stating that 
actions were to be judged rather than words. 

Much discussion followed, and an interesting interchange 
of thought was expressed. Among those who spoke were 
Annie M. Smith, Watson Kenderdine, Eastburn Reeder, 
Frederick L. Smith, Walter W. Carter, Ely J. Smith, Seth T. 
Walton, and Ella B. Carter. 

Beulah Betts read a beautiful tribute to the life and works 
of Frances E. Willard. 

Joseph B. Simpson read a part of a sermon on Lucretia 
Mott. 

Some remarks followed, after which the closing silence 
was observed and the meeting adjourned to the second First- 
day in Eleventh month. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Correspondent. 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ ASssocIATION.—The Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of this place met at the Friends’ Home, North Chan- 
cellor street, on the evening of Tenth month 5, it being the 
first meeting since the summer vacation. The meeting for 
Ninth month, which was to have been held at the home of 
Merrick Reeder, was omitted, owing to the sickness and death 
of this Friend. The president, Willis G. Worstall, called the 
meeting to order, and after a short silence the minutes were 
read by the secretary, Martha C. Wilson, and approved. The 
History Committee submitted a well prepared paper on the 
life of Robert Barclay, by Anna Worthington. R. B. was 
convinced of Friends’ principles early in life largely through 
the instrumentality of his father. He observed the change 
that had taken place in his parent's views and habits since he 
was a military man and was deeply impressed by the circum- 
spect conduct and religious feeling that marked his every-day 
life. Robert became a wise and faithful minister in Christ. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Barclay's Apology,’’ which is to be 
recommended to us all for a serious perusal about the excel- 
lent things of God's kingdom. He died Eighth month 3, 
1690, in his 42d year, after a severe illness of ninedays. John 
M. Stapler next explained, in his paper, the meaning of the 
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word ‘‘ Apology "’ in R. Barclay’sbook. His conclusion was 
that it meant the 17 reasons he gave to the king why he was a 
Quaker. The paper read by the editress, Mabel R. Worstall, 
was composed of the following : ‘‘ Spiritual Lives,’’ ‘* Chil- 
dren in the Street,'’ ‘‘ Parks,’’ etc. A recitation was given 
by Maud Rice on ‘‘ Clerical Wit.’" The Discipline Commit- 
tee was not represented, as the member on the program was 
absent. Emma L. Worstall gave an interesting current event 
from a clipping. Elizabeth Palmer gave the report of the 
Executive Committee for next meeting, which will be held at 
the home of George C. Blackfan, on the evening of the first 
Fourth-day in Eleventh month. After roll call for sentiments 
the Association concluded. 


FLEMING, CENTRE County, PA.—The meeting of the As- 
sociation was held Tenth month 2, 1898. In response to roll 
call sentiments were given containing some little temperance 
episodes, which were much enjoyed. Chapman Underwood 
read a very good selection entitled, ‘‘ Davey's Surgical Hint,”’ 
describing a boy's dilatory habits which the doctor thought 
might develop into a lazy bone. Edgar W. Cleaver gave us 
the equivalent in our money for the mite and talent of Bible 
times. 

Mary J, Fisher entertained us by reading a poem entitled 
‘« The Beggar's Riches.’’ 

Sue Underwood read something of the Shakers, their be- 
liefs, habits, occupations, etc., which was very entertaining. 

Bertha K. Cleaver produced a beautiful paper on Long- 
fellow's poem ‘‘ Fire of Driftwood.’’ Pauline Smith read a 
very pretty poem entitled ‘‘ The Lost Children,’’ which de- 
scribes the faith of some little people. Some history concern- 
ing the Red Cross Society was given by F. N. Cleaver. 

Some interesting items concerning the Peace Convention 
were given by Nancy M. Fisher. After appointing a commit- 
tee to bring forward the names of persons to act as new 
officers for the coming year, we closed in silence, feeling 
gaateful that we were permitted t3 spend such a profitable and 
enjoyable hour together. 

FLORENCE N. CLEAVER, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Estimates of Rudyard Kipling vary. His poem, ‘‘ Reces- 
sional,’’ upon examination, was found defective in the thought 
which it apparently intended to convey, and after all was 
most ‘‘taking’’ on the side of its form, the movement being 


impressive, and the rhythm pleasing. He has now written, 


for Literature, the literary weekly of London, which the 
Harpers issue in this country, a new poem, ‘‘ The Truce of 
the Bear,’’ which appears intended for the unworthy use of 


casting doubt upon the Czar’s good faith. Five lines near 


the close are enough of this sort : 


; this is the time to fear 

When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near, 

When he rears up as pleading, in monstrous man-brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish eyes, 

‘*« When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands 
in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of the truce of the Bear !"’ 


Many of our readers, interested in flowers or in gardening, 
will be well pleased, we are sure, with the visits of Meehans’ 
Monthly. It is quite a practical publication, yet represents a 
progressive and intelligent knowledge of operations in its 
field. With each issue it sends out a fine Prang (colored) 
illustration of some wild flower of America. $2 a year. 
Sample copies may be had free. Thomas Meehan and Sons, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


A beautiful volume, ‘* The Alice Lippincott Memorial,’ is 
issued for special circulation, by the Civic Club of Philadel- 
phia. It contains a number of tributes to the memory of 
Alice Lippincott, (Mrs. J. Dundas Lippincott), of Philadelphia, 
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who died in 1894, the leading article being that printed in 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Eighth month 25, of that year,— 
the contribution of a friend of the deceased. The volume is 
from the Ketterlinus press, and is sumptuously printed and 
bound. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
INQUIRY FOR AUTHORSHIP. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

CAN any of your readers inform me, to a certainty, whether 
the poem entitled, ‘‘ The Martyr,’’ being an account of the 
execution of Mary Dyer, on Boston Common, was written by 
John G. Whittier, or not? When attending John Jackson's 
school, near Darby, Pa., the poem was given to the scholars 
to commit to memory, as one of his writing. | fail to find it 
in any of his ‘‘ complete’’ poetical works, though I have ex- 
amined several. For my own satisfaction, and that of some 
of my friends, I would be glad to know the truth concerning 
it. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 

Holder, 7. 


THE PRESIDENT AND PEACE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Perhaps those who read the report of the Philanthropic 
Committee's call at the White House do not realize the strong 
impression for peace made upon the President by our Memo- 
rial, and by the manner of its presentation. If they will read 
the whole of the interview carefully, and allow an unfor- 
tunate answer given in the early part of the interview to be 
forgotten for the moment, it will be clearly seen that the 
President's mind came much more into sympathy with ours, 
until he appeared to fully accord with our plainly-expressed 
views. We did not leave until the President understood our 
attitude on the question of peace. (The Aritish Friend, ina 
notice of the visit, seems to appreciate this.) 5...) 

Baltimore. 


Assy D. Munro, principal of the Laing School, at Mount 
Pleasant, S. C., passed through Philadelphia, last week, and 
tarried a day or two, being on her way from her home at 
Bristol, R. I., southward. She expects to reopen the school 
upon her arrival. 


R. Barclay Spicer, who had been considering a prospect 
of locating in Idaho, with the projected Friends’ Colony in 
Idaho, has accepted an offer in business, which he now ex- 
pects may continue his stay in Cincinnati permanently. 


THE DAWN OF PEACE. 
Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 
Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet-bar ; 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase. 

They come! They come! How fair their feet ! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours! 

For all the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew ; 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant, deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest ; 
Nor lambs shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nurseling from the nest. 
—John Ruskin. 
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COMPLINE. 
As evening settles down along the land, 
And lamps blink and the wind is lulled asleep, 
Then through the spirit moves a knowledge deep 
The day denies us; then a living hand 
Nestles from Nature into ours, as sand 
Slides in the glass: we dream, and half we leap 
The barriers that the dumb Recorders keep, 
A ray streams through, and half we understand. 


For twilight is the spirit’s dwelling-place, 
Where mystery melts the slow-dissolving world 
And ghosts of order step from accident. 
Faith that still hovers where the dew is pearled 
Steals forth and beckons, and from banishment 
Our dearer selves we summon face to face. 
—Harrison S. Morris, in Harper's Magazine. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT BEACH STREET 
MISSION. 

At the suggestion of Anna M. Green, shortly before her 
death, and through the active efforts of our friend Charles E. 
Hires, the heirs of the Powers Estate have consented to grant 
the Mission the free use of the entire building at Beach street 
and Fairmount Ave., (Philadelphia), hitherto occupied by us 
on the ground floor alone. ; 

Those who have participated in the work there will appre- 
ciate how great an advantage this additional space will be, 
permitting as it will the removal of certain classes from the 
main room to separate apartments for class-work. 

Considerable expense will be necessary to make the 
building a really healthful and satisfactory place in which to 
work, the principal items of which will be: 

1. Cellar windows to ventilate beneath the building, as a 
preventive of dampness. 

2. An additional floor laid upon the present one of the 
lower room, with interlining of water-proof paper, as a fur- 
ther means toward the same end. 

3. Putting gas through the second story, and general 
overhauling of plumbing and present gas pipes. 

4. Putting in portable furnace to heat the whole building. 

5. Rebuilding wall between the Mission and adjoining 
stable, with waterproof paper interlining. 

6. Cutting a doorway to give access to the stairway. 

It has been estimated that the expense of the above, 
together with painting and various other smaller items, will 
amount to about seven hundred dollars ($700), toward which 
we have two hundred dollars ($200) contributed by the 
Yearly Meeting. The remaining five hundred dollars ($500) 
must be made up by special contributions, and gifts of large or 
small amounts are earnestly solicited. Contributions for this 
special fund for refitting the Mission may be sent to Cassandra 
T. Carr, 1719 N. 18th street, Philadelphia, and will be 
acknowledged in the INTELLIGENCER from time to time. 

To some it may seem ill advised to spend so much money 
on property which we do not own, but while the Powers 
Estate cannot be expected to bind themselves absolutely in 
the event of very great and unexpected changes in their 
affairs, we have evidence of their entire good faith in their 
dealing with us during the past twenty years, and the chances 
are greatly in favor of our being left in undisturbed possession 
of the property for a long series of years. If this objection 
should be permitted to prevent the renovation of the building, 
our only alternative is to go elsewhere ; and a thorough can- 
vassing of the neighborhood has failed to discover any place 
suitable to our needs. In the event of moving, the question 
of rent would have to be met, and the saving of this effected 
in our present location would in about four years pay for all 
the improvements proposed. In other houses which the com- 
mittee has investigated, no heating or lighting facilities have 
been found, so that the expense involved for these items 
would probably be found necessary in any case. 

The managers of the evening work desire to state that the 
magazines, etc., so generously supplied last year, will be 
again required when the Mission reopens, current numbers 
of illustrated weeklies being especially desired, through the 
monthly magazines and back numbers in fairly complete sets, 
are also useful. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Notes of a lecture by Joseph Fussell, of Germantown, at a social 
meeting of Friends, at Germantown meeting-house, 1898. 

I INTEND to say but little about the system of slavery, 
which is so happily abolished in our country and in 
most of the world. | somewhat interested in 
the movement to abolish that wicked system, and I 
thought I would say a little about ‘* Some Abolitionists, 
who they were and what they did.” 


Was 


It isa pretty big subject. There has been anti- 
Slavery agitation in this country, as we all know, ever 
since— 

‘« That fatal, that perfidious bark, 

Built i’ the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark,”’ 
sailed up the James River in 1620, and landed a com- 
pany of negroes, black people, from the coast of 
Africa, who were sold for slaves. All the struggle 
in those two hundred and fifty years between 
and slavery, ending at Appomattox 
Court-house, is to be charged, with its terrible loss 
of treasure and blood, to the system of slavery. 

In 1833, when I was a boy of thirteen, without 
much thought of what was coming,—in fact, at that 
time, I took only a boy’s interest in it,—a number of 
men who were pledged to immediate and not gradual 
abolition met in the city of Philadelphia. This 
company was composed of delegates from the differ- 
ent parts of the country, the largest delegation from 
Pennsylvania. They met in a little building, perhaps 
seme of you remember it, called the Adelphi Hall, 
on the west side of Fifth street, just below Walnut 
street, near St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, (a church 
belonging to the colored people). The factory of 
Tatham Brothers occupies the site now, I think. I 
am particular to tell where these places were; for | 
want the younger people to learn what a struggle the 
Abolitionists went through in their time. This Adel- 
phi Hall was very small. The delegates were about 
fifty to sixty in number, and they met there with the 
er€at purpose of forming the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and enunciating sentiments which should go 
out to the world to tell the people that they were in 
favor of immediate abolition, not gradual. 

The Abolitionists tried to find somebody who 
would be president of their meeting, some prominent 
Philadelphian, to give the meeting character. They 
asked individuals of wealth and standing in the city 
if they would preside at the meeting, but they were 
refused and had to rely on their own delegates, 
Beriah Green, a Presbyterian, (I think he was), from 
the State of New York, a very fervent and a good 
man, was appointed president. John G. Whittier and 
Elizur Wright (afterwards a very prominent life- 
insurance man in Boston) were secretaries. There 
were colored men there,—don’t let me forget Robert 
Purvis. I saw him to-day,’ an old man _ nearly 
eighty-eight years, the last survivor of this conven- 
tion, and shook hands with him. He is almost as 
white as I am; you would not know, if people had 
not told you, that he was a colored man, that there 
was African blood in his veins ; yet his grandmother 
was a Moorish woman, brought over here by treach- 
ery, and sold into slavery. 


anti-slavery 


[' Robert Purvis died after the reading of this paper.—Ebs. ] 
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Robert Purvis was a remarkable man. Many 
thought there was no good thing to come out of the 
colored blood. They argued that the colored man 
was a monkey, descended from a monkey, and was 
born to be a slave ; must be a slave indeed, because 
they read in the Bible of ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan ! 
these were the Canaanites. 


” and 
Robert Purvis lived a 
long time on a farm in Byberry ; a respected farmer 
and citizen. 

James McCrummill, another colored man at the 
convention, was a dentist on Third street, just above 
Willow. 

There were a good many other delegates there 
besides these people, one, Thomas Shipley, (the 
father of our friend Samuel R. Shipley, of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company), a man who was loved 
by everybody, but more particularly by the colored 
people, because he had been so kind to them always, 
—their friend. Whittier wrote a poem (which per- 
haps a good many of you know) about him. A 
relative of mine, Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, from 
Kennett Square, my father’s brother (named after his 
father, who was an accredited minister in the Society 
of Friends), had come up from Maryland. Dr. 
Fussell, when he graduated from the College of 
Medicine in Maryland, wrote a thesis in which he 
held that slavery was a great breader of disease, and 
therefore it was necessary to abolish it,—that was 
part of his thesis. 

I remember one hall up in Cherry street above 
6th; they called it ClarksonsHall. It was another 
little place that would not hold as many people as 
this meeting-house has in it to-night, hardly ; they 
were halls that were let for small purposes. Another 
was Sandiford Hall, and there were one or two others. 
There were some little churches around the city, and 
yet the anti-slavery people could not get, in that 
early time, halls to hold their meetings in. After 
awhile they found that difficulty existing, and they 
took up subscriptions, resolving to build a hall for 
themselves, to be called Pennsylvania Hall. In 1838 
there was built a fine hall on 6th street just below 
Race, on the west side of the street, corner of what 
was then Haines street, now Cresson street. It was 
to be for the discussion of all proper subjects. It was 
not to be limited entirely to anti-slavery purposes. 
It is not a very savory neighborhood now, but many 
Friends’ families then lived on Arch street from 3d 
to 8th. 

Subscriptions were taken up, and it was built by a 
stock company, I think. Our friend, Peter Wright 
(father of Edward A. Wright and Mrs. Senat) was 
active, and Caleb Clothier I think was the builder. 
It cost about $40,000. The outside was very pretty 
and the inside was still prettier. Over and back of 
the speaker’s platform, was a motto, which was not 
very offensive, certainly : ‘‘ Virtue, Liberty, and Inde- 
pendence,” the motto of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The dedication ceremonies commenced on the 
14th of May, 1838. The newspapers had been tell- 
ing about what a shocking thing it was to havea 
hall dedicated to liberty and free discussion. Their 
issues went over the South, and replies came from 




















the papers there that such a hall must not be built, 
or, if it was built, it must be destroyed. That South- 
ern influence, together with the “lewd fellows of the 
baser sort,” in Philadelphia, destroyed Pennsylvania 
Hall. It was opened on the 14th, and destroyed on 
the 17th by a mob. 

I was at the hall three days, and on the afternoon 
of the day it was burnt there were speeches, not at all 
inflammatory ; even the people themselves, the South- 
ern people, who were not here, would not have 
called them so. Our able lawyer, David Paul 
Brown, was the opening speaker. I well remember 
being at the hall. There did not appear to be much 
ill-feeling among the higher officials of the city against 
the abolitionists, particularly in the early part of the 
week, at the opening of the hall; but the mob spirit 
seemed to increase, and it grew very violently and fast 
till on Fifth-day evening (I think it was) the 17th of 
May. Mayor Swift was there, and the hall was full 
of people. The crowd outside began to collect, and 
the first thing they did was to throw brick-bats and 
stones into the hall. The Mayor virtually gave up 
to the mob the disposition of the hall; he said to 
them, ‘‘ You are my police, gentlemen ; I want you to 
take care of it.’’ They did take care of it—just as 
John Swift wanted it ; I thought so at the time, and I 
think so yet. The mob tore out the gas-pipes, and 
set fire to the building ; and ina very few hours it was 
consumed. It was a fine bonfire for the mob ; and 
the hall dedicated to “‘ Virtue, Liberty, and Independ- 
ence ’’ was inashes, I was in town the next morn- 
ing. I saw our beautiful hall in ruins. The author- 
ities were responsible for the destruction of it by the 
mob ; but they did not make themselves so, legally, 
and the stockholders lost their money, after a vexa- 
tious lawsuit. 

The hall being burned, the mob cleared out and 
went about other business ; that other business was to 
harry and vex the colored people. That was the next 
business that was almost sure to follow any kind of 
mob in Philadelphia inthose early times,—to destroy 
the property of the colored people. 1 remember as I 
went around (I was in business then that took me to 
a great many people’s houses), all the colored people 
were fearing their houses would be burned, and 
a great number of them were burned. 

John G. Whittier was editor then of the Penn- 
sylvania Frecman, the organ of the anti-slavery 
people. His office, the anti-slavery office, had been 
moved into Pennsylvania Hall. His papers were al] 
burned, together with all, ora great many, of the 
papers belonging to the Anti-Slavery Society. 

The abolitionists, or those considered such, had 
to flee for their lives. The mob went up to destroy 
James and Lucretia Mott’s house, which was on goth 
street below Vine, but they had gone toa place of safety. 

I think it was in that mob, (there were several 
other mobs), in that same riot that the little building 
that was used for the Colored Orphans, on 13th street 
just below Willow, was partly destroyed, and the 
orphans had to be removed. The old building is 
standing there yet; I oftentimes see it, and it brings 
to my mind the trouble we passed through then. 
(Conclusion to follow.) 
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QUESTIONS AS TO IRRIGATED LANDS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE movement to form a Friends’ colony at Roswell, 
Idaho, induces me to present some observations con- 
cerning the problem of irrigation. 

While the first thing towards which attention 
should be directed is whether there is a sufficient 
number who wish to change their dwelling-place, and 
would be glad to join such a colony, it is no less 
necessary to make the most exhaustive inquiry possi- 
ble in regard to the peculiarities of the location and 
the particular environment, if the attempt is to be 
successful. This inquiry can only be satisfactory when 
the answers to questions come from those living in 
these localities, and who moreover are known to be 
not only truthful but well informed and unprejudiced. 
For no one, especially in an irrigated country, can 
learn, without several months of mingling with the 
people and studying the state of things, the conditions 
of success or failure. 

For instance: How much water is necessary 
the season through for any certain number of acres ? 
Different localities, having different soil, would require 
different amounts, but there is a certain amount 
which may be taken as a standard, viz: one cubic 
foot per second for eighty acres. All rivers in this 
country are not available for irrigation, and those 
that are available do not always have enough water 
for the valleys through which they flow. 

When these points are settled then see what your 
water-right will cost. If a perpetual water-right is 
in question, how many votes are there, and who has 
the majority? If the ditch-owners, of course they 
control the whole, and only those who have lived 
under a monopoly know all that this implies. How 
many more settlers must enter that the owners of 
the land may have the majority ? Will it be possible 
to furnish all of them with enough water for their 
holdings ? Again, one must have a well and this in 
some soils is a source of much trouble and expense. 
How many manufacturers are there, and of what 
kinds? Are they near enough to provide a market for 
farm products ? What are the laws governing the car- 
rying of water? A ditch may havea prior right over 
some other ditch, and yet the amount of water may 
be limited, because the source of its water supply 
is not sufficient to give it all it has filed on. 

When all these and other points are satisfactorily 
settled, the individual will need to consider whether 
he is upheld by the Inward Teacher in the movement 
he is contemplating. For only as the Friends live 
up to their profession of being guided by the Light 
Within can they expect to be made a means of 
spreading the truth in the world. And it appears to 
me that he is a poor Friend who does not desire to 
help bring the world at large nearer the truth. 

Friends have not been for a long time what is 
called a proselyting people, but the kind of proselyt- 
ing that a real Friend would do is greatly needed 
here, as well as elsewhere, and if Friends do not do 
the work, who will ? 

By ‘the kind of proselyting,” etc., I mean that 
life and testimony-bearing, which, it seems to me, all 
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who believe in the Christ within will necessarily show 
forth to the world, which is the only true way of be- 
coming more like the Christ in the flesh, who lived 
sO long ago. 
Trusting that no word I have said here will dis- 
courage those who ought to come, I sign myself. 
5. A. 


The Bones of Columbus. 
Harper's Bazar. 
HAVANA despatches say that on September 26 the remains of 
Columbus were taken out of the sarcophagus in the cathedral 
at Havana, in which they had rested for more than a century, 
and were sealed up in a proper box to be shipped back to 
Spain. Columbus died in 1506, and was ceremoniously buried 
Valladolid. Seven years afterwards (1513) his remains 
were moved to Seville and deposited in a chapel of the mon- 
astery of Las Cuevas, where, in 1526, they were joined by 
the body of his son Diego. ' 


at 


In 1536 both bodies were moved 
to Hispaniola and deposited in the principal chapel of the 
cathedral of San Domingo. In 1795, when San Domingo 
passed to France, the Spaniards moved what was believed to 
be the body of Columbus to Havana; but the story is that 
they took not Christopher, but Diego, and the proof offered 
is that Columbus, by his will, ordered the chains he wore in 
his imprisonment to be buried with him, which was dune, but 
that the coffin moved to Havana had no chains in it. On 
this ground, and perhaps for other reasons, the San Domingo 
people have always averred that their cathedral still held all 
that was left of Columbus; and perhaps they are right, 
though their claims have never had any standing in Havana 
or in Spain. 

There is no present indication that any serious opposition 
will be made to the transfer of Havana's good-enough Colum- 
bus back to Spain, though the proceedings may yet become 
matter for negotiation. It may be doubted whether the at- 
tachment of Columbus to Spain was sufficiently strong to 
make him indisposed to continue as a tenant of Cuban soil 
after the departure of the Spanish flag from that island. His 
burials heretofore have always been occasions of great cere- 
mony, and doubtless the next one will not be an exception. 


Who Advised the Czar? 
Tue Tsar's disarmament proposals still continue to arouse in- 
terest among the thoughtful men. 
sincerity of the young Tsar. 


No one doubts the perfect 
For a long time his thoughts 
have been set upon peace and the peaceful development of 
Siberia and the Far East. According to Arnold White, the 
London correspondent of Harper's Weekly, the Tsar's re- 
script is due to a Jewish gentlemen, M. Bloch, a retired banker 
of great wealth and benevolence, with a remarkable taste for 
statistics and a wide knowledge of sociology and economics. 
It was he who, in his interview with the Tsar about the terrible 
condition of the Jews of Poland, convinced his majesty that a 
disarmament conference was practicable and advisable. 


Spanish Soldiers. 
A VISITOR to Portsmouth, N. H., before the removal of the 
Spanish prisoners to Spain, speaks of their youth. ‘‘ Here 
and there were boys, surely not more than fourteen, and 
many of them!”’ 

George Kennan, describing, in the Ox//ook, the interior 
of the Morro Castle, at Santiago, a guard-room, or barrack- 
room, where the soldiers stayed, mentions particularly some 
skillful drawing on the walls, and then adds: ‘‘ It is a fact 
which perhaps may not be wholly unworthy of notice, that 
among the sketches I saw and the mural inscriptions I copied 
in all parts of Morro Castle, there was not an indecent picture 
nor an improper word, sentence, or line. Spanish soldiers 
may be cruel, but they do not appear to be vicious or corrupt 
in the way that soldiers often are."’ 
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The Forest Fires. 


In the paragraph under Current Events, in the last INTELLI- 
}ENCER, the word ‘‘ fruits '’ is printed, at the end of the fifth 
line from the bottom, instead of ‘‘ forests.’’ 

The terrible destructiveness of these fires is not appre 
ciated, the Springfield Republican says: ‘‘ The country’s 
forest area has now become so denuded that every fire, like 
those that have just been raging in Wisconsin and Colorado, 
isa national calamity. Not only is a vast amount of timber 
destroyed, but the soil in the neighborhood declines by 75 
per cent. in fertility owing to the absence of the nitrogen 
supplied by the forests. America’s care of one of the greatest 
resources supplied by nature continues to be a national shame. 
The government has lately established a ranger system, but 
the foresters are said to be political henchmen controled by the 
party boss. Under their protecting care fires are sure to be 
as frequent as ever. It is certain that the fires of the past 
week were as destructive as any the country has known."’ 


The Spanish People. 


SOME opinions concerning the Spanish people are expressed 
by Edward Everett Hale in one of the chapters, (published in 
the Oxu/flook), of his series on ‘‘ James Russell Lowell and his 
Times.'’ Lowell, it will be remembered, was some time Min- 
ister to Spain, and Dr. Hale visited the country during that 
time. He makes these observations : 


‘* | conceived a very high respect for the rank and file of 
the Spanish people. Ignorant? Yes, if reading and writing 
are the tests of ignorance. For only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion can read theirownlanguage. But the people themselves, 
the average people, as I saw them, seemed to mea very civil, 
friendly, self-respecting, thoughtful, and industrious people. 
They were ready to oblige a stranger, and they did not expect 
a penny ora shilling, as an Englishman or an Irishman does 
when he has obliged a stranger. 

‘*] see that careful students of the position now say that 
the class of people in administration in Spain, the people who 
make and unmake ministers and dynasties, are more abso- 
lutely separate from what I callthe rank and file than any- 
where else in the world. I had a suspicion of this when I was 
in Spain.”’ 

These views concerning the people correspond with the ob- 
servations of Bayard Taylor, derived from familiar inter- 
‘ourse with them, in a ride in north-eastern Spain, from the 
neighborhood of Barcelona up to the Pyrenees. The detach- 
ment of the ruling classes from the people has been more 
than once dwelt on by the INTELLIGENCER. 


Sickness Among Soldiers. 


THE truth that war involves death by disease, as well as death 
in battle, will be learned presently, it is to be hoped. 

Much has been said about the immunity of the British 
army in the Soudan from disease, and it is ascribed to various 
influences. A London dispatch of the 5th instant says that a 
dispatch from Cairo states that ‘‘sickness and death are in- 
creasing among the troops who have returned from the 
Soudan.”’ 

In his testimony before the Commission of Inquiry, at 
Washington, on the 7th instant,General Green; who was one ot 
the commanders at Manila, said the suffering and death in 
the American army was small compared with what he had 
observed elsewhere. ‘‘ He had seen more suffering in the 
Turkish army in a day then in the American armyin a 
month, and there were 60,000 Russian troops ill with typhoid 
fever at the close of the Russian campaign.”’ 

The Philadelphia Bu//etin says: ‘‘ The fewer troops we are 
obliged to send to Cuba the better. The expense of main- 
taining a large army in the island will be enormous, and the 
experience of American soldiers in Santiago and its vicinity 


shows that a heavy percentage of sickness and mortality 
among the men is inevitable.’’ 











The Paris ‘‘Commune’”’ Redescribed. 

ALt who remember the reports of conditions in Paris, in 
1871, during the rule of the ‘‘ Commune,’’ will recall them 
with sensations of horror. But here is a witness who comes 
forward to say that the facts of the case were by no means so 
black as they were painted. Prof. Simon Newcomb, the dis- 
tinguished American astronomer, was in Paris at the time, 
and now, writing his recollections in the A“/antic Monthly, he 
says: 

‘‘I should not deem it worth while to record any of our 
observations of the Paris Commune, were it not that they 
materially modify the impressions commonly given by the 
numerous writings on the history of the Commune. Whata 
historian says may be quite true, so far as it goes, and yet 
may be so far from the whole truth as to give the reader an 
incorrect impression of the actual course of events. The 
following extract of a letter which I wrote to a friend, may 
not be devoid of interest : 

‘*T must do all hands the justice to say that they are all 
very well behaved. There is nothing like a mob anywhere, 
so far as I can find. I consulted my map this morning, right 
alongside the barricade, and in full view of the builders, 
without being molested, and wife and I walked through the 
insurrectionary districts without being troubled or seeing the 
slightest symptoms of disturbance. The stores are all open, 
and everyone seems to be buying and selling as usual. In 
all the cafés I have seen, the habitués seem to be drinking 
their wine, just as coolly as if they had nothing unusual on 
their minds.’ 

‘* The nearest approach to a mob that I ever noticed was a 
drill of young recruits of the National Guard, or a crowd in 
the court of the Louvre being harangued by an orator. 
Making due allowance for the excitability of the French 
character, the crowd was comparatively as peaceable as that 
which we may see surrounding a gospel wagon, in one of our 
own cities."’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE has been fighting between United States troops under 
General Bacon, and a band of Chippewa Indians, called the 
Pillager band. The most serious engagement took place on 
the 5th inst., about thirty miles from Walker, Minnesota, 
‘*close to Bear Island.’’ An officer, Major Wilkinson, and 
five of the United States soldiers were killed ; the number of 
Indians killed is not definitely known. Different explanations 
are given for the ‘‘ outbreak,’’ but a Washington dispatch in- 
dicates that as usual the Indians had been misused. The 
tribe, the Chippewas, is one which for many years past had 
been peaceful, most of its members being engaged in agrt- 
culture. The Chippewas took no part in the Sioux uprising 
of 1862. 

Wuart progress, if any, has been made by the Peace 
Commission, at Paris, at this writing, has not been disclosed. 
The question of the ‘‘retention’’ of the Philippine Islands, 
(though the United States has possession of but a small part 
of them), seems to be the most serious one. The Spanish at 
Madrid are said to be just awakening to the unpleasant 
knowledge that this is the American demand. General 
Merritt, who went from Manila to Paris, to advise the Com- 
missioners, is reported as advising the retention of the Philip- 
pines. On the gth instant (First-day), the American Com- 
missioners were invited by the French President, Faure, to 
attend a horse-race at Lorgchamps, near Paris. The dispatch 
says they ‘‘ thanked him, but declined the invitation.”’ 

THE evacuation of Porto Rico by the Spanish troops has 
proceeded, and will be completed, it is now said, next week. 
Urgent instructions have been sent to the American Commis- 
sioners at Havana to hasten the Spanish evacuation of Cuba, 
and different dates have been assigned as the probable time 
when it would be effected. Dispatches at this writing (11th), 
from Paris say that the Spanish premier, Sagasta, is likely to 
refuse to remove Gen. Blanco and his troops from Havana, 
while the question of the Philippines remains unsettled. 
Blanco’s men are now said to be well supplied with arms, 
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ammunition, and provisions, and the Spanish engineer officers 


think Havana ‘‘impregnable.'’ Admirable Sampson, chief 
of the American commission at Havana, is reported as in very 
ill health. 

THE War Investigating Commission has been continuing 
its hearings of testimony in Washington. After General 
Wheeler concluded his testimony, General N. V. Boynton 
was heard as to the Camp at Chickamauga, General Fitzhugh 
Lee as to the encampment at Jacksonville, and General 
Greene as to the camp at San Francisco, and the situation at 
Manila. The tenor of the testimony of these officers was 
much the same as that given by General Wheeler—that there 
were cases of hardship, and defects in administration, but 
that these were such as are inseparable from war. Two 
officers who testified on the 7th, one a Major of the ‘‘ Rough 
Riders,’’ agreed in saying ‘‘that no army was ever so abund- 
antly and luxuriously supplied as was the American army in 
the Spanish war."’ 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY and his wife left Washington on 
the 8th instant, proceeding to Canton, Ohio, where they at- 
tended the funeral of George Saxton, Mrs. McKinley's 
brother, who was fatally shot last week. The funeral took 
place on the roth, and the President, accompanied by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and others then left for Omaha, Mrs. 
McKinley remaining at Canton. 

THE Legislature of Oregon has elected a United States 
Senator, Joseph Simon, a lawyer of Portland. There has 
been a vacancy in the representation of Oregon since March, 
1897, and the United States Senate has had but 89 members. 
The full go is now made up. 

THE political canvass in Pennsylvania is exciting much 
attention. A Governor is to be elected, and the Legislature 
will choose a United States Senator, the term of M. S. Quay 
expiring. Three candidates for Governor are in the field: 
W. A. Stone, Republican, George A. Jenks, Democrat, and 
Dr. S. C. Swallow, nominated by the Honest Government 
party, the Prohibitionists, and others. The extraordinary 
feature is the possibility of the independent vote, broken off 
from the two old parties, electing Dr. Swallow. It is conceded 
that the vote for him will be large,—much increased over that 
which he received in 1897 for State Treasurer, which was 
about 119,000. It appears doubtful whether a Legislature 
favorable to Senator Quay will be chosen. 

YELLOw fever has taken hold in many places in Missis- 
sippi, and a dispatch on the 9th from Memphis said the situa- 
tion was ‘‘assuming grave proportions. There is nota section 
of the State that has not been visited. Three interstate rail- 
ways have practically suspended business. Twenty thousard 
refugees have left the State and gone north to await cold 
weather. The disease continues to increase steadily in jack- 
son, the State capital. Since September 27 there have been 
forty-four cases. Only five deaths have been reported since 
the beginning.”’ 

UNITED STATES SENATOR Quay, his son, and C. H. Mc- 
Kee, a lawyer of Pittsburgh, (‘‘law partner’’ of Walter 
Lyon, the lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania), were held in 
$5,000 bail, on the sth instant, to stand trial in court the 
charges of misuse of State and bank money in stock specu- 
lation through the late J. S. Hopkins, cashier of the People’s 
Bank of Philadelphia. The hearing of B. J. Haywood, 
former Treasurer of Pennsylvania, who is charged with the 
same acts, was set for the 12th instant. 

The evidence at the hearing on the sth consisted of letters, 
telegrams, etc., from Quay and Haywood, and a memoran- 
dum book which Hopkins, (who committed suicide), kept. 
The impression made upon the public mind is that the prose- 
cution is justified by the testimony so far presented, but that 
a conviction may or may not be had when the case comes to 
trial. 

A VERY extensive and threatening strike of working people 
began in Paris last week. It started with the terassiers, or 
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lowest grade of day laborers, but spread to include masons, 
carpenters, stone-cutters, iron-workers, plumbers, locksmiths, 
andothers. A dispatch on the 8th says 40,000 out of 200,000 
engaged in house-building industries are on strike. Large 
bodies of troops have been kept under arms,—about 20,000, 
and Paris is considered ‘‘ in a state of siege.’ Work on the 
great buildings for the Exposition of 1899 was nearly brought 
to a stand-still. Schemes of a military overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, a coup d'etat, have been suspected. The military 
faction ‘‘ detest’’ M. Brissin, the prime minister, who has 
compelled a reconsideration of the Dreyfus case in the inter- 
est of the civil law. 


AN extraordinary report is sent from London of an attempt 
to break open the grave of William Penn, in the burying- 
ground of the Friends at Jordans, in Bucks, near London. 
The dispatch says the attempt was made on the night of the 
6th instant, and that the parties were frightened off, through 
the barking of a dog. ‘‘ They had tried to open the grave 
and had dug away about two feet of the ground.'’ It is 
added that ‘‘ owing to some suspicion during the past few 
years a watch has been kept on the grave. The guard was 
removed only recently." On the 7th, the police arrested 
near Chesham, Buckinghamshire, a man who gave his name 
as Thomas Firth Woodward, who is suspected of having been 
concerned in the attempt. 


THE advance of the British army up the Nile, under 
General Kitchener, and the occupancy of Khartoum, brought 
it into proximity with a small body of French troops, further 
south at Fashoda. It has been the presumption that it would 
be the policy of France to hold this place, and the region 
near, which would prevent England from uniting her con- 
quered territory on the Nile with her colonies and depend- 
encies in South Africa. Lord Salisbury has made such 
demands upon the French Government, however, that either 
the force at Fashoda must be withdrawn,—which is expected, 
—or war may follow. 

A ‘* PEACE JUBILEE,"’ chiefly a street parade of soldiers, 
civil organizations, etc., is proposed to be held in Philadel- 
phia on the 26th and 27th of this month. A public subscrip- 
tion to pay the expense is being made, $50,000 being desired. 
At this writing, after several weeks’ canvassing, the fund is 
reported to be $23,700. There is some evidence that many 
persons feel the enreality of the present so-called ‘‘ peace," 
and that the expenditure of money for a spectacular show, 
when there are so many urgent calls for important purposes, 
is unwarranted 
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; OOD painting costs no more than 

bad painting—in fact, it costs less. 

Good painting is done with Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
painting is done with any of the mixtures of 
Silica, Whiting, 
which are often branded and sold as “ White 
Lead,”’ “‘ Pure White Lead,” “‘ Tinted Lead,” 
You can avoid 
bad painting by making sure that the brand 
(See list of brands of White Lead 


rE Rv using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE . y desired shade is readily obtaine 
ing 


Pamphlet giving valu- 
wing samples of colors free ; 
fferent designs or various styles or 
stions of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

It is doubtful whether the American people know how much 
taxation they are carrying. The national expenditure is now 
about $10 a year per capita—that sum for every man, woman, 
and child, and for a family of five $50 a year. This is in 
addition to all other taxes, municipal, country, State, etc. 

—The national pension bill for the next fiscal year, says the 
Washington correspondent of the Baltimore American, is 
being estimated at about $200,000,000. Last year it was 
$150,000,000. Up to Wednesday 525 claims had been pre- 
sented on account of the Spanish war. 
—Queen Victoria, her daughter, the ex-Empress Frederick 
Germany, and grand-daughter, Princess Adolphe of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, had a narrow escape from injury while 
driving at Balmoral, Scotland, on the 3d instant. The queen's 
horses bolted, the coachman lost control of them, and a 
serious accident was only averted by the horses turning into 
the woods, where the carriage stuck between the trees. The 
members of the royal party were severely shaken and much 
alarmed but were not injured. 


of 


—Zangwill, the London Jewish author, who is now in this 
country lecturing, takes an unfavorable view of the teachers 
in London. ‘‘ The drama has practically ceased to exist,’’ in 
that city, he says. The New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger adds to this that in New York, so far this 
season, the theatres ‘‘ have mainly relied on buffoonery and 
indecency for their hold on the public.’’ 

—Springfield, Mass., Republican: There isa great deal 
of government by commission going on just now. A com- 
mission sits at Havana, at San Juan, and at Paris, another has 
returned from Honolulu, and yet another is in session at 
Quebec. To these should be added the commission investi- 
gating the war, and the national industrial commission of 
Congress investigating the conditions of labor. These are 
busy times for Uncle Samuel, for whom the vacation season 
is forever at an end. . 

—Soldiers returned from Honolulu state that drastic 
measures have been adopted there to enforce discipline. 
‘* Foraging,'’ it is said, had been carried on with a high hand. 
General King was obliged to organize a force of mounted men. 
and issued an ordér that any soldier caught foraging would 
be court-martialed and shot. 


—Madame Carnot, widow of President Carnot of France, 
who was assassinated by an Italian anarchist at Lyons, June 
24, 1894, died on the 30th ult. She was the daughter of M. 
Dupont-White, a celebrated political economist. ‘‘She brought 
her husband some fortune, and proved to be of the greatest 
assistance to him in pushing his political interests."’ 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor will be held at Warminster meeting 

' house, Bucks county, I’a., on First-day, Tenth 


month 16, 1898, at 2.30 o clock p. m. 
Bad | j 


. O. ATKINSON yon 
e x . , ( cs 
ARABELLA CARTER, { lerk 


*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
| Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held at the Fallowfield meeting-house, on First 
| day, Tenth month 16, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

All interested are cordially invited to be 
present. 


etc... cx, 


Horace L. Ditwortu, Clerk 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, at Ken 
nett Square, Pa., on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
22, commencing at 10 o'clock a.m. All in 
terested are invited to be present. 

Horace L DILworTH, )} 

ELLEN P. Way, 

*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 

| Philadelphia, held at Race street, will take 

| place on Fourth-day next (the 12th) in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


Clerks 


also 





*,* The second regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Temperance Workers will be held in 
the meeting-house at Girard Avenue and Seven- 
teenth street, on Seventh-day evening, Tenth 
month 15, at 8 p. m. 

Che Executive Committee especially desire 
that Friends will encourage this good work, by 
their presence at these meetings. 

Jas. C. EMLEY, President. 

*,* The 63d Annual Meeting of the Library 
\ssociation of Friends will be held in the Lec- 
ture Room of Friends’ Central School, 15th and 
Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Tenth 
month 21, 1898, at 8 o'clock. 

At the conclusion of the regular business, in- 
cluding the appointment of officers and Com- 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year. 
Pror. F. H. Green, of the West Chester 
State Normal School, will deliver his interesting 
lecture, ‘* The Garden of English Literature.’’ 

A large attendance is desired, and all inter- 
ested are invited. 

HowarpD W. Lippincott, Clerk. 


*,* A meeting will be held under thc auspices 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, on Sixth-day, Tenth month 21, at 4 
p.m., at Race Street meeting-house (Room No. 
1), for the purpose of explaining to mothers and 
teachers a systematic method of teaching sewing. 

CASSANDRA T. CARR, Chairman. 

*,* The Young Temperance Workers of 
Girard Avenue and 17th street have resumed 
their semi-monthly meetings, on the first and 
third Seventh-day evenings of each month. All 
are cordially invited to attend. The next meet- 
ing is on the 15th. 

Josreru C. EMLEY, Pres. 


*,.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Tenth month as 
follows: 

16. Kadnor, Appointed Meeting, 3 p. m. 

23. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

6. Green Street, 10.30 a m. 

20. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*," The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Middletown 
meeting-house, Delaware county, Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, Tenth month 15, convening at 10.30 
a.m. All interested are invited to attend. 

Subject for consideration: ‘‘ Silent meetings, 
and are they profitable ?’’ 

Train leaving Broad Street Station at 8.46 
a. m., will be met by carriages at Darlington 
Station, (Central Division P. W. & B. R. R.) 

Herpert P. WorTH, ) (1,14. 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ — 

*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Tenth month : 

16. Ghent and Nine Partners. 

23. Poughkeepsie. 

30. Flushing. 

JoserpH T. McDowBkLL, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference under the care of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee will be held in Schuylkill meeting-house, 
on First-day, Tenth month 30, 1898, at 
2.30p. m. 

Subject : ‘‘ Temperance.”’ 

Our friend Joseph S. Walton expects to be in 
attendance. 

An invitation is extended to all. 

The 9.05 a. m. train on the Reading Rail- 
road, also the 12.30 p. m., on the Penna. Rail- 
road, Schuylkill Division, will be met at 
Phoenixville. 

Anna K. Way, 


Mary M. KALER, } Clerks. 
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*,* The semi-annual meeting of Philadelphia | 
First-day School Union will be held in Friends | 


meeting-house, 17th street and Girard Avenue, 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 14, 1898, 
commencing ar 8 o'clock. 
All interested Friends are invited to be present. 
ROBERT PEARSON, } Clerks. 
ANNA A. EMLEY, 
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| — Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
| chimney advertised. 

What of that ? 

It’s the only make worth 


advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


*.* The next Conference under the care of | 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Goshen, Chester county, Pa., on 
First-day, Tenth month 16, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 
Isabelle G. Shortlidge will give an address 
on ‘* Practical Temperance ”’ 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- | 


ton Quarterly Meeting, New Jersey, will hold a 
Conference at Upper Springfield meeting-house, 
on First-day, Tenth month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject: ‘* Be Temperate in all Things.’’ All 
are welcome. 

F. S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held in Warminster Friends’ meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 15,at Ioa.m. All 
Friends interested are especially invited. 

Trains leave Reading Terminal, 10.02 a. m 
for Johnsville Station, a short distance from the 
meeting-house. 

MARY H. Forman, 
JosePH S. EVANs, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* The Sub-Committee on Purity of the 
Phianthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will hold a meeting on Purity, in 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Trenton, N. J., on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 15, at 8 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by J. Russell 
Smith. 

All interested are invited to be present. 


*,* United Evening Meetings, Philadelphia. 
on First-day, at 7.30 o’clock, during Tenth 
month, at Fourth and Green streets, excepting 


on Tenth month 30, when it is at 35th St and | 


Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia. The 


general attendance of our members is urged, | 


whether belonging to that meeting or not. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


country, now cold and 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


| PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


| 
BALLASTED. 


NO CINDERS. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Royal Reading Route to 
| 
| 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


There are hundreds of sleeping rooms about the 
cheerless, that might be 


made otherwise by the use of the 


ROCHESTER 


with its 120 cross tubes, 


RADIATOR 


One stove or furnace does 


the work of two, and you thus 


SAVE *2 YOUR FUEL 


if you don’t understand it, send for free booklet. 
ere we have no active agent we will sell at 
wholesale price to introduce. 
nearaoags Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


whrere iT 
HEAT GORSS 


SMOULD GO. 
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Baking Powder 
Made from pure 
Safeguards the food 
sgt aku, 


Alum baki 


menacers to 


powders are the greatest 
af Ghs geet doy. 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


g or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
jJosarn Wester, Woe. Wessrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 





Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPITAL (paid in), 

SURPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Botton Winrenny, 
E..woop Becxer, 
Epvwin S. Drxon, 
Warren G. Garirrire, 
‘womas R. Git, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cnas. S. Hixcuman, Epwarp G. McCo um, 

Avrrep |. PHiturps. 


Nicuworas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 

Jon R. Ruoaps, 


oun F. Lewss, 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICEs: | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





|THE GUARDIAN TRUST anv DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Acts as F.xecu- 
Interests 


or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, 
Joun L. Brake. 


Vice-Presidents, 
Danret Mitier and Jonatuan K. Taytror. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
Wicuiam M. Byrn. 


al ‘ _§ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw 
Executive Committee ; hed A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. : r 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are ke 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- 

ASA &. WING; M ot I 

J. ROBERTS+ 


separate and a 
dent, T. WISTA 
nsurance Departmen 
ULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cosr. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 





tHe GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


man TRUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
— A. Brown, Jr., 
enjamin W. RicHakps, 
Joun B. Garrett, 
Pemeerton S. Hutcuinson, 


Wititam H, Jenks, 
Greorce Tucker Bisenam, 
Wiriuam H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TaTNAtt, 
Isaac H. Crornier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


BAIRD’S Ren-aicohotic 
FLAVORING POWDERS AND SPICES 


Are Strongest, Purest, Best, Most Economical, are the 
° words of hundreds of customers. 
They are the Best, because ; 

1. They will not lose their flavor by heating. 

2. They are true to their flavor and non-alcoholic. 

3- One ounce of powder is equal to three of the ordi- 
nary liquid extracts. 

4. The spices are unequaled for making all kinds of 
pickles. 

The following preparations at ag cents per box, or 
five boxes for one dollar. 

Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, Cherry, Peach, 
Banana, Pineapple, Almond, Chocolate, Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, Allspice, Cloves, Ginger, Wintergreen, Pep- 
permint, Rose, Celery. 

Orders solicited by 


Thos. Janney, 3954 Parrish Street, Philad’a. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One smal! box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


th 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Lew and C PHILADELPHIA. 


BLAN: 


A LAST OPPORTUNITY 


TO BUY 


DUTCHER’S SHOES. 


Owing to early retirement from the 
Shoe Business, we have reduced our 
entire stock of WOMEN’S, MISSES’, 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES to 


COST AND LESS 


for quick closing. Every purchase 
will insure satisfactory bargains in 


HIGH GRADE SHOES. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


45 North 13th Street, (below Arch). 


A Postar Carp Recetves Promer ATTENTION. 
ue CONRAD, 


2103, 2105 COLUMBIA AvENuE, Puta 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 





